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Page Two Fiction: 


by Philip Miller 


The winter wind whistled down the mall; holiday scur- 
riers coat collars pulled high in defense about their necks, 
brightly festooned packages dangling from their arms, 
hurried up and down between the stores like dazed rats in 
a maze. 

The mal! was wind-swept clean, God-scrubbed in honor 
of thecoming holiday. Neatly laid bricks weaved across the 
windy walkway between the holiday-festooned depart- 
meni stores, the bricks weaving an ellipucal pattern across 
the pavement where the holiday scurriers bent low in their 
efforts to reduce the buffeting of the wind. The wind blew 
down the length of the mall, picking up speed, the void 
between the stores a roaring wind tunnel. The temperature 
hovered near freezing. The day before Christmas, the 
Capital city had become markedly inhospitable for the 
flotsam of mankind who tramped the bricks to keep warm, 
who urinated and slept in the doorways. 

A man, taller than most of the forgotten souls who 
wander the mall, thin and wiry as a marathon runner, his 
curly beard helping little to stave off the whistling cold, 
pulled his long ragged coat around him more tightly, and 
raggedy cold, bearded, hovered close to the edges of the 
buildings, close as he had when patrolling the villages in 
Vietnam, staying close to the walls then, M-16 in hand, 
watching the windows and doorways ahead, nudging close 
to the walls, walking carefully, almost tiptoeing, waiting 
for something, hoping for nothing. 

Stick, his street name, the name his doorway colleagues 
called him, he no longer caring what he was called or by 
whom, his own name a speck of inconsequential datum 
buried in the data bank of his memory, winded his way up 
the mall, the holiday scurriers tacking in the wind around 
him, fearful of being asked for help, for a quarter, for a 
dollar to take the bus to the Med Center, for a half-dollar to 
buy a pint of cheap sherry, fearful of having their packages 
ripped from their arms, fearful of looking too closely at the 
tall bearded man in the long coat, of whom they might find 
there. Stick never asked for handouts, or fare to the Med 
center, for a haif-doliar to buy cheap sherry. 

Stick had no money, unlike his peers, for he knew how 
to collect his disability check, how to take care of himself, 
but no one knew where he slept, where he disappeared after 
dark, for if orthers knew, they might, in their alcohol- 
clouded judgment, have tried to rob him, but it would have 
been a grave mistake to attempt to rob Stick. 

He stayed close to the walls, watching the scurriers, his 
feet encased in military brogans no longer needed for 
protection against the punji sticks, but the rock-hard sc'es 
and tough leather still protected his feet from the wind and 
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Merry Christmas 


the cold bricks curving across the mall. 

His M-16 lay in the mud outside a tiny village twenty 
kliks west of Haiphong harbor. His wife, a ghostly image 
that ripped through his memory like an artillery shell, lay 
in her grave twenty kliks east of Corning, N.Y. 

“Christmas!” The word exploded suddenly from his 
chapped lips like the detonation of a land mine, enunciated 
with the crispness of a sniper’s bullet. His eyes, sunken into 
his narrow cheeks, were fiercely bright, bright as tracer 
bullets arcing overhead in the dead of night, searching, 
eyes that gleamed as brightly as the headlights of the car 
that held the killer from Attica State prison; the killer who 
had escaped and had discovered Stck’s house in the 
country and inside, Stick’s wife, who was called Ellen; the 
killer who had broken in and raped and beaten her repeat- 
edly for four days and nights before he strangled her, 
leaving her for Suck’s neighbors to find, one week before 
Christmas, seventeen and one miilion years ago. 

“Huh!” Stick exclaimed in disgust, staying close to the 
walls, sailing straight into the wind, the scurriers tacking to 
the side. 

“Do you kr ‘at I think of Christmas?” He spoke 
Clearly, audibly, not quite yelling but louder than the 
Christmas music playing through the mall speakers, his 
question audible above the whistle of the wind, audible to 
those nearby who sidestepped to avoid him. 

None of the scurriers answered, tacking farther to the 
side, afraid of what the bearded man in his worn, Army- 
brown coat might really think of Christmas. Stick, not a 
man who escaped from life in the neck of a bottle but a man 
who wanted only to be lett alone, stayed close to the walls 
like a shadow, bearded and not drinking but thinking, 
thinking about Christmas, Christmas here in the city, 
Christmas in other places and by gone times; Christmas 
and Christmas Eve, when he had been contacted by the Red 
Cross in a field outside of Haiphong harbor, where he had 
dropped his M-16 in the mud to run back to base, to be 
flown home in time, he had been told, for Ellen’s funeral. 

When he returned to his unit, Stick was not the same man 
he had been when the Red Cross ahd located him in the 
field. 

When his platoon went on patrol, Suck took point. Sick 
practiced with his rifle when he returned from patrol, 
practiced until his eyes would not focus, and he became the 
best marksman anyone could remember, and he seldom 
spoke anymore. His eyes had become deep, but not hollow, 
deep as if reaching into his mind, to the pain, to the anger, 
anger that he could not disgorge, for the killer had been 
captured before Stick’s leave was over, before Suck could 
find him, and the killer was returned to Attica for two life 
torms, safe within the walls, safe from Stick’s anger. 

Flashing colored lights strung along the tops of the mail 
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and father died, fighting for a 
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buildings, flashed in his mind like flares over the jungle and 
he cringed, trying to hide from the light. Sometimes the 
light was good, like it had been when he was given a 
sniper’s rifle with a laser sight for night’s work. Stick had 
liked night work, but no one called him Stick then. His 
name did not matter now and it had not mattered then. 

He sailed in the waves of the wind, silent for afew more 
steps, then spoke once again. 

“Christmas!” Stick spat out the word like an uninvited 
bug which might hav: drifted into his open mouth in the 
gusting wind that whistled overhead, whistling like the 
unforgettable sound of an F-4 approaching at treetop level 
on a strafing run. 

“What do I think of Christmas?” he asked again, his 
voice a little louder, but not shouting, his question intrud- 
ing on the minds of the scurniers drifting by clutching their 
packages closer about them, invading their Christmas 
thoughts, forcing a clean-shaven man striding nearby, a 
man well-dressed in suit and tie, in a wool-lined top coat 
with a wool scarf wrapped around his neck to protect him 
from the cold, to glance sideways at the tail, thin, bearded, 
ragged-coated man who hugged the wall, not an old man, 
but a man his own age, a man who walked close to the 
walls, his hands deep in his old brown coat, his eyes afire 
with memories of the war, of the bombs, of the Viet Cong 
kids with grenades, of Ellen who had been home fixing 
solitary dinner the night the killer saw the lights of their 
cabin in the trees, of Eien who had Been waiting for him 
to live safely through the war, one week before Christmas, 
the night when the killer broke through the door of their 
cabin. 

“I'll tel! you what I think of Christmas,” Stick answered, 
unasked, drawing no crowd, no one stopping to hear his 
Opinion, no one Caring, everyone scurrying on toward the 
buses and the Light Rail train moving almost silently down 
the track in the center of the mali, over bricks beautifully 
interwoven it intricate patierns weaving between the rails, 
Christmas shoppers cowering in the wind on the intricately 
mortared bricks, docking where they estimated the door 
would ope” when the approaching train pulled to a halt. 

"Fuck Ciusstmas!” Stick spat, answering his own ques- 
tion, the wool-scarfed, suit-and-tie man in the wool-lined 
topcoat hearing the tall, bearded, wall-hugging man’s 
opinion of the holiday, avoiding another look at him again 
but instead hurrying toward the beautiful, efficient Light 
Rail train that would whisk him home like the wind, home 
in less than thirty minutes, home for the holiday, home to 
his wife who waited for him, far away from the wind and 
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hungry, confused, outnumber they 
kept fighting for their dream until 
they died. 

What a surprise it was for them, 
to find that after all, 

they had reached their dream, 
since only dead can you be free. 


Norman M. Lora Paulino 
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THE END OF THE DECADE 


A Look At The Past And Future 
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And Beyond 










The Decade Of Greed 
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. that is just proficiency at achieving these 
john Schwelg goals thai sets the 1980s apart. 


The Decade of Greed Wrong. What has allowed these tenets to 
First we must begin with the faci thata soar so high this decade was their popular 
decade is a man-made concept and thus acceptance. Everyone, rich and poor, 
has no significance as a period of ime. bought into the new, easy to live with, phi- 
Then, we must admit that despite this, losophy of ‘I'll take care of me first and 
decades seem to accurately separate ages that’s it.’ 
of human activity. We will be paying for this for a long ume. 
The 1890s—the American Industrial The 1980s were a crucial decade in the 
Revolution. environmental history of this planet. With 
The 1930s— Depression our failure (caused by greed) to halt the 
The 1950s—Boomtime. All is well inthe assault on Earth this decade will come 
land of Father Knows Best (if you're repercussions that will last long past our- 
white). selves. Only now, after the effects are hurt- 
The 1960s—Well, we all know that one. ing BUSINESS, are the money-power 
The 1980s—Greed. Purely and simply. brokers paying attention. 

I get a revolted, sick and sad feeling —_ Perhaps that will be the resounding theme 
when I think of the ugly, hateful, self- forthe 1990s—pragmatism. Do what has to 
serving mindset that has dominated this be done to save ourselves. This may be 
decade. Now I don’t know how much in- good, for we need to do a lot. 
| fluence one man can have, but surely On the spiritual front (and I'm not talking 
Ronald Reagan best symbolizes every- about mythology, i.e. Christianity or what- 
thing that went wrong around 1980 and ever), our reserves of self-respect have 
since. been heavily depleted by our exploitation 

Look out for yourself. of the third world, the second world and our 

Those who don’t succeed aren’t good own people. We have won the money- 
enough. power game, but we have lost ourselves. 

Win at all costs. What a richer nation we would be if we 

These were the tenets of the 1980s. weren't so rich. 

One might say, however, that these Were 
the tenets of every other decade too, and John Schweig is a CSUS alumnus 









by David Puglia 


When I came here in fall 1983, I was an unmotivated criminal justice major (the natural 
first choice for freshmen Republicans). After a dismal start, | found motivation, changed 
my major to governmenvjoumalism, and pressed on toward graduation. Having spent 
most of the "80s at CSUS, I feel qualified to offer some predictions (a la The National 
Enquirer) for the future of this wonderful place. 

1. The parking problem will never be “solved,” but it will never get bad enough so 
that a significant number of students will carpool or ride bicycles (the two types of 
commuting most despised by the working student). 

2. The Hornet will always run at least two stories per semester highlighting the 
parking problem, thus encouraging letters to the editor complaining about “having to park 
in Nevada.” 

3. CSUS traffic safety officers will continue their unspoken policy (instituted in the 
mid 80s) of waiting for campus traffic to form a half-mile line of bumper-to-bumper cars 
before donning their white gloves and waving the cars through stop signs. 

4.. | will be unfairly ticketed before graduation in December—Twice (me and my 
big mouth). 

$.  CSUS will continue to build beautiful buildings, but the Social Science, Math/ 
History, English and Douglass Hall buildings, which are really the oid temporary 
buildings, will remain the primary features identifying CSUS to visitors. 

6. The quad fountain has never worked and never will. This is due to a secret 
administration belief that the Greeks, who inhabit the quad like flies on dung, cannot be 
trusted near open water. 

7.  Atsome point in the rext few years, human gridlock will force rescue teams to 
demolish one side of the psychology building in order to free thousands of studenis stuck 
for days in the main stairwell. During their ordeal, the students will give each other 
therapy, resulting in mass hysteria before being rescued. 

8. The Union Station will be cited for their outstanding coffee. All other campus 
coffee distributors ill be forced to comply with Prop. 65 toxic substance regulations, and 
will instead sell * inka, infuriating students and wiping out the campus coffee business. 

9. Head football coach Bob Mattos will be sainted by the pope for his dedication 
and ability in the face of overwhelming student apathy. 

10. ASI and the Student Senate will return to their old ways, resulting in aclass action 
racketeering lawsuit against both bodies. Someone will try to bribe the judge, using ASI 
funds. 

il. The University Union will be embarrassed by a Hornet expose which proves that 
the CSUS clock chimes are actually electronically produced. The Hornet Foundation will 
respond by purchasing an entire Taco Bell (above market valuc) and bringing its bell to 
the union. Meanwhile, the Hornet Foundation will raise prices at its newly bought Taco 
Bell to student levels, wiping out the business. 

12. A small earthquake will send a 10-foot section of the Guy West Bridge plunging 
into the river, Hundreds of students will be inconvenienced, and will be forced to change 
their commuting habits. They will drive alone in their cars and compiain about the parking 
problem in the letters to The Hornet. 

13. The administration will get a clue and pave a number of the dirt and dead grass 





































You Shawnee Myers 






Depression is like sand 
pouring through me, weighing me down 
smothering my thoughts, slowing my movements 

Fear is like fire 
burning through me, charring my emotions 





rking my thoughts, my nerves 
 aaieatiaeai mie paths on the south side of campus, thus allowing students to once again wear nice shoes 
on . in the winter. 
Loneliness is like a greatemptiness 14. Angry, disturbed squirrels will storm The Roundhouse, taking hostages in a para- 
my soul alone in the dark, trembling military action. The squirrels will claim the facility is theirs by eminent domain. 
no solace, no comfort 15. The restroom graffiti problem will be solved when investigators find that over 
lost in the space of my depression and fear half of the faculty offices contain similar wall art. The Hornet will call the story, “The 
Then you Framing of Joe Suen." . ; a 
a le 16. Parking fees will eclipse the price of resident mition. Students will complain in 
coming like a gentle wave letters to The Hornet but will pay anyway and continue to drive alone. 


washing away the sands of my depression 17. Public Safety officers, wearing shorts and breaking their own rules against riding 
quenching the fires of my fears on campus, will mount bicycles to apprehend fast-moving students bicycling on campus. 
filling the emptiness of my loneliness 
Cradling my soul with the cool love 
that warms me so 


see Predictions on page 10 
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THE END OF THE DECADE BRINGS 








In watching the flow of events over the 
past decade or so, it is hard to avoid the 
feeling that something very fundamental 
has happened in world history. The past 
year has seen a flood of articles commemo- 
rating the end of the Cold War, and the fact 
that “peace” seems to he breaking out in 
many regions of the world. Most of these 
analyses lack any larger conceptual frame- 
work for distinguishing between what is 
essential and what is contingent or acciden- 
tal in world history, and are predictably 
superficial. If Mr. Gorbachev were ousted 
from the Kremlin or a new Ayatollah pro- 
Claimed the millennium from a desolate 
Middle Eastern capital, these same com- 
mentators would scramble to announce the 
rebirth of a new era of conflict. 

And yet, all process that gives coherence 
and order to the daily headlines. The twen- 
tieth century saw the developed world 
descend into a paroxysm of ideological 
violence, as liberalism contended first with 
the remnants of absolutism, then bolshe- 
vism and fascism, and finally an updated 
Marxism that threatened to lead to the ulti- 
mate apocalypse of nuclear war. But the 
century that began full of self confidence in 
the ultimate triumph of Western liberal 
democracy seems at its close to be return- 
ing full circle to where it started: not to an 
“end of ideology” or a convergence be- 
tween capitalism and socialism, as earlier 
predicted, but to an unabashed victory of 
economic and political liberalism. 

The triumph of the West, of the Western 
idea, is evident first of all in the twtal ex- 
haustion of viable systematic alternatives 
to Western liberalism. In the past decade, 
there have been unmistakable changes in 
the intellectual climate of the world’s two 
largest communist countries, and the be- 
ginnings of significant reform movements 
in both. But this phenomenon extends 
beyond high politics and it can be seen also 
in the ineluctable spread of consumerist 
Western culture in such diverse contexts as 
sets now omnipresent throughout China, 


poration. This article is reprinted with per- 
mission from The National Interest maga- 
zine. The opinions expressed in this article 
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The End Of History? 





BY FRANCIS FUKUYAMA 





the cooperative restaurants and clothing 
stores opened in the past year in Moscow, 
the Beethoven piped into Japanese depart- 
ment stores, and the rock music enjoyed 
alike in Prague, Rangoon, and Tehran. 

What we may be witnessing is not just the 
end of the Cold War, or the passing of a 
particular period of postwar history, but the 
end of history as such: that is, the end point 
of mankind's ideological evolution and the 
universalization of western liberal democ- 
racy as the final form of human govern- 
ment This is not to say that there will no 
longer be events to fill the pages of Foreign 
Affairs's yearly summaries of international 
relations, for the victory of liberalism has 
occurred primarily in the realm of ideas or 
consciousness and is as yet incomplete in 
the real or material world. But there are 
powerful reasons for believing that it is the 
ideal that will govern the material world in 
the long run. To understand how this is so, 
we must first consider some theoretical 
issues concerning the nature of historical . 

The notion of the end of history is not an 
original one. Its best known propagator was 
Karl Marx, who believed that the direction 
of historical development was a purposeful 
one determined by the interplay of material 
forces, and would come to an end only with 
the achievement of acommunist utopia that 
would finally resolve all prior contradic- 
tions. But the concept of history as a dialec- 
tical process with a beginning, middle and 
an end was borrowed by Marx from his 
great German predecessor, Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich Hegel. 

For better or worse, much of Hegel's 
historicism has become part of our contem- 
that mankind has progressed through a 
series of primitive stages of consciousness 


do not reflect those of the RAND Corpo- 
ration or of any agency of the U.S. gov- 
ernment. This article is based on a lecture 


presented at the University of Chicago's 
John M. Olin Center for Inquiry Into the 
Theory and Practice of Democracy. 


on his path to the present, and that these 
Stages corresponded to concrete forms of 
social organization, such as tribal, slave- 
owning, theocratic, and finaily democratic- 
egalitarian socieites, has become inseper- 
able from the modern understanding of 
man. Hegel was the first philosopher to 
speak the language of modern social sci- 
ence, insofar as man for him was the prod- 
uct of his concret historical and social 
environment and not, as earlier natural 
right theorists would have it, a collection of 
more or less fixed “natural” attributes. The 
mastery and transformation of man’s natu- 
ral environment through the application of 
science and technology was originally nota 
Marxist concept, but a Hegelian one. unlike 
later historicists whose historical relativ- 
ism degenerated into relativism tou court , 
however, Hegel believed that history cul- 
minated in an absolute moment-a moment 
in which a final, rational form of society 
and state became victorious. It is Hegel's 
misfortune to be known now primarily as 
Marx’s precursor, and it is our misfortune 
that few of us are familiar with Hegel’s 
work from direct study, but only as it has 
been filtered through the distorting lens of 
Marxism. In France, however, there has 
been an effort to save Hegel from his Marx- 
ist interpreters and to resurrect him as the 
philosopher who most correctly speaks to 
our time. Among those modern French 
interpreiers of Hegel, the greatest was cer- 
tainly -lexandre Kojeve, a brilliant Rus- 
sian emigre who taught a highly influential 
series of seminars in Paris in the 1930s at 
the Ecole Practique des Hautes Etudes. (1) 
While largely unknown in the United 
States, Kojeve had a major impact on the 
intellectual life of the continent. Among his 
students ranged such future iuminaries as 
Jean-Paul Sartre on the Left and Raymond 
Aron on the Right, postwar existentialism 
borrowed many of its basic categories from 
Hegel via Kojeve. 

Kojeve sought to resurrect the Hegel of 
the Phenomenology of the Mind, the Hegel 


who proclaimed history to be at an end in 
1806. For as early as this Hegel saw in 
Napoleon's defeat of the Prussian monar- 
chy at the Battle of Jena the victory of the 
ideals of the Fiench Revolution, and the 
imminent universalization of the state in- 
corporating the principles of liberty and 
equality. Kojeve, far from rejecting Hegel 
in light of the turbulent events of the next 
century and a half, insisted that the latter 
had been essentially correct. (2) The Battle 
of Jena marked the end of history because it 
was at that point that the vanguard of 
humanity (a term quite familiar to Marx- 
ists) actualized the principles of the French 
Revolution. While there was considerable 
work to be done after 1806—abolishing 
slavery and the slave trade, extending the 
franchise to workers, women, blacks, and 
other racial minorities, etc. The basic prin- 
ciples of the iiberal democratic state could 
not be improved upon. The two world wars 
in this century and their attendant revolu- 
tions and upheavals simply had the effect of 
extending those principles spatially, such 
that the various provinces of human civili- 
zation were brought up to the level of its 
most advanced outposts, and of forcing 
those societies in Europe and North Amer- 
ica at the vanguard of civilization to imple- 
ment the liberalism more fully. 

The state that emerges at the end of 
history is liberal insofar as it recognizes and 
protects through a system of law man’s 
universal right to freedom, and democratic 
insofar as it exists only with the consent of 
the governed. For Kojeve, this so-called 
“universal homogenous state” found real- 
life embodiment in the countries of postwar 
Western Europe precisely those flabby, 
prosperous, self satisfied, inward-looking, 
weak-willed states whose grandest project 
was nothing more heroic than the creation 
of the Common Market.(9) But this was 
only to he expected. For human history 
the conflict that characterized it was based 
on the existence of “contradictions”: primi- 
see History, page 5 








History 


continued from page 4 


tive man’s quest for mutual recognition, the 
dialectic of the master and slave, the trans- 
formation and mastery of nature, the 
struggle for the universal recognition of 
rights, and the dichotomy between prole- 
tarian and capitalist. But in the universal 
homogeneous state, all prior contradictions 
are resolved and ali human needs are satis- 
fied. Theiz is no struggle or conflict over 
“large” issues, and consequently no need 
for generals or statesmen, what remains is 
primarily economic activity. And indeed, 
Kojeve’s life was consistent with his teach- 
ing. Believing that there was no more work 
for philosophers as well, since Hegel (cor- 
rectly understood) had already achieved 
absolute knowledge, Kojeve left teaching 
after the war and spent the remainder of his 
life working as a bureaucrat in the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, until his death 
in 1968. 

To his contemporaries at mid-century, 
Kojeve’s proclamation of the end of history- 
must have seemed like the typical eccentric 
solipsism of a French intellectual, coming 
as it did on the heels of World War II and at 
the very height of the Cold War. To compre- 
hend how Kojeve could have been so auda- 
cious as to assert that history has ended, we 
must first of all understand the meaning of 
Hegelian idealism. 

For Hegel, the contradictions that drive 
history exist first of all in the realm of 
human consciousness, i.e. on the level of 
ideas(4)— not the trivial election year 
proposals of American politicians, hut 
ideas in the sense of large unifying world 
views that might best be understood under 
the rubric of ideology. Ideology in this 
sense is not restricted to the secular and 
explicit political ductrines we usually asso- 
ciate with the term, but can include reli- 
gion, culture, and the complex of moral 
values underlying any society as well. 

Hegel’s view of the relationship between 
the ideal and the real or material worlds was 
an extremely complicated one, beginning 
with the fact that for him the distinction 
between the two was only apparent.(5) He 
did not believe that the real worid con- 
formed or could be made to conform to 
ideological preconceptions of philosophy 
professors in any simpleminded way, or 
that the “material” world could not impinge 
on the ideal. Indeed, Hegel the professor 
was temporarily thrown out of work as a 
result of a very material event, the Battle of 
Jena. But while Hegel’s writing and think- 
ing could be stopped by a bullet from the 
material world, the hand on the trigger of 
the gun was motivated in turn by the ideas 
of liberty and equality that had driven the 
French Revolution. For Hegel, all human 
behavior in the material world, and hence 
all human history, is rooted in a prior state 
of consciousness-an idea similar the one 





expressed by John Maynard Keynes when 
he said that the views of men of affairs were 
usually derived from defunct economists 
and academic scribblers of earlier genera- 
tions. This consciousness may not be ex- 
plicit and self-aware, as are modem politi- 
cal doctrines, but may rather take the form 
of religion or simple cultural or moral 
habits. And yet this realm of consciousness 
in the long run necessarily becomes mani- 
fest in the material world, indeed creates 
the material world in its own image. Con- 
sciousness is cause and not clect, and can 
develop autonomously from the matenal 
world, hence the real subtext underiying 
the apparent jumble of current events is the 
history of ideology. 

Hegel's idealism has fared poorly at the 
hands of later thinkers. Marx reversed the 
priority of the real and the ideal completely, 
relegating the entire realm of conscious- 
ness religion, art, culture, philosophy itself 
to a “superstructure” that was determined 
entirely by the prevailing material mode of 
production. Yet another unfortunate legacy 
of Marxism is our tendency to retreat into 
materialist or utilitarian explanations of 
political or histoncal phenomena, and our 
disinc lination tw believe in the autonomous 
power of ideas. A recent example of this is 
Paul Kennedy's hugely successful The Rise 
and Fall of the Great Powers which as- 
cribes the decline of great powers to simple 
economic overextension- obviously, this is 
true on some level: an empire whose econ- 
omy is barely above the level of subsistence 
cannot bankrupt its treasury indefinitely. 
But whether a highly productive modern 
industrial society chooses to spend 3 or 7 
percent of its GNP on defense rather than 
consumption is entirely a matter of that 
society’s political priorities, which are in 
turn determined in the realm of conscious- 
ness. 

The materialist bias of modern thought is 
characteristic not only of people on the Left 
who may be sympathetic to Marxism, but 
of many passionate anti-Marxists as well. 
Indeed, there is on the Right what one might 
label the Wall Street Journal school of de- 
terministic materialism that discounts the 
importance of ideology and culture and 
sees man as essentially a rational, profit- 
maximizing individual. It is precisely this 
kind of individual and his pursuit of mate- 
rial incentives that is posited as the basis for 
economic life as such in economic text- 
books. (6) One small example will illus- 
trate the problematic character of such 
materialist views. Max Weber begins his 
famous book, The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism, by noting the different 
economic performance of Protestant and 
Catholic communities throughout Europe 
and America’ summed up in the proverb 
see History, page 6 
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Whose Liberalism? 


Comments On Fukuyama's The End Of History? 


Thomas F. Pyne 


You can want Napoleon to have united 
Europe without wanting Hitler to have 
done so. What would the world be like if the 
French Emperor had won? 

Francis Fukuyama claims that Napoleon 
did win — not militarily, but where it 
counts: in the realm of ideas. How else to 
explain the recent democratic changes in 
the world, whose pace is even more rapid 
now than when Fukuyama’s essay first 
appeared last August? 

Fukuyama says at the beginning of his 
essay, "Most. ..analyses lack any larger con- 
ceptual framework for distinguishing what 
is essential and what is contingent or acci- 
dental in world history, and are predictably 
superficial.” Fukuyama’s favored concep- 
tual framework, Hegelian philosophy, is 
many different things. Superficial is not 
one of them. 

The French Revolution inspired Hegel. 
He rooted for the French in the Battle of 
Jena even as they shelled his house and left 
him jobless. He could write soon afterward, 
"The French nation has managed to free 
itself, through a bloodbath, from many 
arrangements which the human spirit had to 
overcome, like baby shoes.” He wanted 
Napoleon to spread liberty, equality, and 
fraternity the principles of liberalism by 
conquest if necessary. 

Hegel was able to discern, by observing 
their beginnings, what late 20th century 
European liberal states would turn out to be 
like, a feat comparable to observing an 
infant and painting an accurate portrait of 
the adult that infant will become. 

Liberal states, Hegel maintained, make 
individual human freedom possible for the 
first time in history. In primitive societies 
the family subordinates the free will of 
members tw its needs, and in primitive 
despotisms only the despot is free. 

Well before Hegel wrote in 1806 there 
had developed in Europe independent 
realm of business, wade, and economic 
activity with individuals freely pursuing 
personal goals: what came to be called 
“civil society.” Hegel argued that civil 
society is not the last word in human rela- 
tions, since each of us there treats others not 
as ends in themselves but as a means to our 
own ends. Hegel called civil society the 
realm of “universal egoism” and criticized 
English liberal theorists like John Locke 
for thinking that the role of the staw was 
merely to make civil society possible. 
Professor Thomas F. Pyne teaches phi- 
losophy at CSUS 


The liberal state, in Hegel’s theory, 
combines the universalism of civil society 
with the altruism of the family. The state 
acknowledges our individual wills and 
from them expresses universal will, the 
sum of all our interests. With its power 
state can turn the policies that constitute 
the sum of our interests into reality. The 
liberal state builds the dams just as old 
despotisms did, but it also directs the 
economy in the interests of all citizens 
creating a freedom that would have been 
impossible in the primitive days when 
poverty was considered much a natural 
fact as a flood. 

Thus, within the liberal state there 1s no 
aristocracy or discrimination. Careers are 
open to talents, and all can rise to the 
highest levels of the society. A rule of 
impersonal, democratically created law 
directs civil society and places rational 
safeguards upon (and limits to) the right to 
property. The link between civil society 
and impersonal law is provided by rational 
administration, discharged by an effective 
civil service. (Hegel was the first theorist 
of bureaucracy.) In short, the liberal state 
is Napoleonic France updated and applied 
to the conditions prevailing in each nation. 

Fukuyama’s “universal homogeneous 
state” is easily recognizable in Hegel’s 
account. As Fukuyama says,” While there 
was considerable work to be done after 
1806 abolishing slavery and the slave 
trade, extending the franchise to workers, 
women, blacks, and other racial minori- 
ties, etc. the basic principles of the liberal 
democratic state could not be improved 
upon.” 

Now when the Polish Solidarity move- 
ment, the East German Nation al Forum, 
Philippine “People Power,” anu-Pinochet 
Chileans, the African National Congress, 
the Palestinian Liberation Organization, 


language in which to couch their protest 
than the language of liberalism. And that, 
Fukuyama claims, is why history has 
ended. 

I have an alternate *’conceptual frame- 
work” to bring to the analysis. Predicta- 
bly, it is sha:'ow. 

In Hegel’s vision of the liberal state 
(quoting Hegel’s own bulletproof prose), 
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Wayne Kunert 


I hate parties- New Year’s parties most of 
all. Yet, here | was standing in the doorway 
at one, fully prepared to spend the last 
evening of the 80’s moping in one of the 
dimly lit corners, feeling sorry for myseif. 
| would be thinking evil thoughts about the 
drunken buffoons before me, feeding my 
ego with the nouon that they were equally 
perturbed by my existence and were recip- 
rocating my contempt while feigning disin- 
terest. Why had I come? | was ashamed to 
admit my high-schoolish ideas, even to 
myself. It was in the hope that maybe there 
might be this certain girl there who some- 
one said might possibly like me. She was 
nowhere to be seen. 

After a few minutes of standing around 
looking stupid, the familiar-smelling haze 
that was permeating every corner of the 
busy room had served to dull not only my 
vision, but my mental faculues as well. 
What then caught my eye was the flicker of 
a television occasionally peeking through 
the noisy crowd. I could feel it trying to lure 
my confused mind, trying to pacify me with 
its reassurance,”1 don’t care if you're a 
social outcast-Please, come sit with me for 
a while.” Having only half my wits about 
me anyway, | felt adequetly prepared to 
undertake the task of watching a dreary 
plastic sitcom, so 1 complied. Making my 
way through the room and plopping in a big 
comfortable chair, I further rationalized- 
This was something I hadn’t done in a few 
years. Who knows? I might be missing out. 
Surely losing one’s self in its cast of worth- 


less characters could be no more detrimen- 
tal than than mingling with the lobotomized 
ape-men who were now behind me cheer- 
ing on the guy with the beer bong. 

I think it’s important thai I mention 
something at this point. Those few readers 
that | don’t lose with my apparent self- 
righteous and elitist commentary will 
trudge though this story and discover? the 
end that I'm a media communications 
major. Furthermore, it just so happens that 
my intent is to work for an ad agency, 
coming up with marketing concepts for a 
living. Pretty two-faced, huh? But that’s 
just a back-up in case I’m a miserable 
failure as an artist. Honest. 

Anyway, nothing could have prepared 
me for what happened next. A parucularly 
cheesy line from a pathetic child “actor” 
prompted me to turn towards the person in 
the adjacent chair in order to confide my 
disgust. Imagine my surprise at turning to 
find myself face to face with the very epit- 
ome of what | was about to ridicule, puffing 
on his trademark cigar-BILL COSBY! 

You know how in dreams when some- 
thing so stupid happens that you know it has 
to be a dream. But at least it’s a non- 
threatening situation and fighting it might 
change that, so you throw out the nouon of 
reacting realistically, and just say “Heck, 
Okay, sure, Let's just go with it.” Maybe I 
could get some enjoyment out of this. | 
resisted the urge to get up and punch the 
smug-looking jerk and casually began 
subjecting him to some of my observations. 

“The media just keeps telling us to be 
good little consumers”, 1 began. “Now I 
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grew up in the 70’s so I admit that my 
critical thinking skills weren't fully devel- 
oped at that ume, but the last two decades 
being the only ones | can objecuvely com- 
pare at ail, | would say that 70’s television 
stressed values more than 80's television. 
All in the Family, Good Times, Welcome 
Back Kotter, What's Happening...all shows 
with lower class characters making the best 
of their lives. Even yours! I grew up 
watching Fat Albert, admittedly preachy, 
but humor derived from poor kids making 
do with what they had. I remember on 
What's Happening when Duane would try 
to talk Roger and Rerun into some hair- 
brained get-rich scheme. Roger’s mom 
was always there condemning empty mate- 
rialism and telling him that personal integ- 
rity is the path to real success.” 

I think Bill was too absorbed in self-love 
to be listening. He was making one of those 
goofy faces. But I needed w get this off my 
chest. 

I continued,” The 80’s brought us all the 
Silver Spoons crap, Dallas, Dynasty, Fal- 
con Crest...Throw out that sentimental 
drivel! Americans need money, money, 
money! Even the “middie class” sitcoms 
like yours have lavish Better-Homes-and- 






Gardens style sets. Lord knows Theo's 
* parents can’{ take ume to convince him that 

he doesn't need a Porsche for girls to like 
him...Mrs. Huxtable’s out making mega- 
bucks as a lawyer and Dr. Huxtable’s got 
that 200-dollar-a-day designer sweater 
habit to support.” Then I told him about 
predictions by this Edward Conich guy we 
were studying in school. Ed said we are 
destined to become a passive society living 
in “electronic coccons” able to interact only 
with the tube. The home shopping network 
would be upgraded with computer so view- 
ers could have instant grauficauon of any 
whim that a commercial instilled without 
ever leaving a chair. “Yeah, it’s a scary 
thought, Bill. When my kids see you ped- 
dling your Jello Pops, they'll be able to 
order them up right then.” 

Bill’s eyes turned into little doilar signs 
as he smiled. 

“Here's an even scaner thought,” | con- 
tinued. “ I'll be the one writing those 
commercials.” 





Wayne "Squidman" Kunert, a Hornet 
graphics artist, is majoring in media 
communications 
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that Protestants eat well while Catholics 
sleep well. Weber notes that according to 
any economic theory that posited man as a 
rationai profit-maximizer, raising the 
piece-work rate should increase labor pro- 
ductivity. But in fact, in many traditional 
peasamt communities, raising the piece- 
work rate actually had the opposite effect of 
laboring labor productivity: at the higher 
rate, a peasant accustomed to carning two 
and one-half marks per day found he could 
earn the same amount working less, and did 
so because he valued leisure more than 
income. The choices of leisure over in- 


come, or of the militaristic life of the Spar- 
tan hoplite over the weaith of the Athenian 
trader, or even the ascetic life of the early 
capitalist entrepreneur over that of a tradi- 
tional leisured aristocrat, cannot possibly 
be explained by the impersonal working of 
materia! forces, but come preeminently out 
of the sphere of consciousness what we 
have labeled here as ideology. And indeed, 
a central theme of Weber's work was to 
prove that contrary to Marx, the material 
mode of production, far from being the 
“base” was itself a “superstructure” with 
roots in religion and culture, and that to 


understand the emergence of moder capi- 
talism and the profit motive one had to 
study their antecedents in the realm of the 
spirit. 

As we look around the contemporary 
world, the poverty of materialist theories of 
economic development is all too apparent. 
The Wall Sireet Journal school of deter- 
minisuc matenalism habitually points to 
the stunning economic success of Asia in 
the past few decades as evidence of the 
viability of free market ec onomics, with the 
implication that all socieues would see 
similar development were 


They simply to allow their populations to 
pursue their material self-interest freely. 
Surely free markets and stable political 
systems are a necessary precondition 10 
Capitalist economic growth. But just as 
surely the cultural heritage of those Far 
Eastern societies, the ethic of work and 
saving and family, a religious heritage that 
does not, like Islam, place restmcuons on 
certain forms of economic behavior, and 
other deeply ingrained moral qualiues, are 
equally important in explaining thew eco- 
nomic performance.(7) And yet the intei- 
see History, page 11 
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Searching For Meaningful Life At A Wedding 
Reception 


Our Own Norman Mailer Proves That Literary Journalism Is Alive And Well... 


Frank Hesketh 


When invited to the wedding of a close 
friend or colleague the life of The Strug- 
gling Student (your protagonist and occa- 
sional abhorrant of required social scene) 
beomes complicated But on this occasion 
the Invitation was The Struggling Students 
wife's boss’s wedding, and life became 
overvwhelming as if the invitation pos- 
sessed its own life—imbuing a chorus of 
New Music into what litle harmony The 
Stuggling Student desperately clung to. 
The Stuggling Student saw the coming 
social penalty (sentenced to 2 long after- 
noon of smiles, knowing looks, bad coffee, 
screaming youngsters and exclusive shop- 
talk) through convicted eyes: the eyes that 
see events unfold; the eyes to which revela- 
tions of the future are as real and as painful 
as reality; the eyes that put the prisoner in 
jail long before the term begins. (The Strug- 
gling Student can almost empathize with 
poor old Jim Bakker in his fetal despair. 
Bakker, however, deserved his ten years 
while The Struggling Student wonders 
what bad Karma boomeranged to bring this 
invitation to its mark.) 

The reception would attract the bright 
and shining stars of the California legisla- 
tive staff. They would all be there with their 
Master’s Degrees in Public Policy and 
Public Affairs, with their Legislatively- 
Analytical minds, with their talk of Foreing 
Service Applications and of recent Political 
and Political Disasters and of POLITICS. 
The struggling student (dimunitized in 
their presence) is not politically-minded 
and certainly not politically-educated. He 
planned to drag conversations toward more 
tangible concepts, toward heavenly side- 
real corporeity. (The Struggling Swdent 
owes an explanation to a reader who might 
know stars in politics and not in the heav- 
ens. Sidereal: of the 
stars...corporeity:physical existence.) But 
without much hope of discoursive influ- 
ence against such a vast number of staff 
members and bureaucrats, he was prepared 
to receive pained looks of “Oh gosh, we 
forgot about the strugglin student,...uh, I 
mean, ‘The Struggling Student.’” Fol- 
lowed by thoughtful questions like “So, 
how’s school going?”..Journalism...and 
aren’t you doing something strange with 
that?...Physics! That’s right.” In gatherings 
of two or more the stars talk of their bosss 
(the scum-bag-on-the-take inept legisia- 
tive members and one member who might 
eS 
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not be so bad), they talk with authority of 
politicos all over the world who are correct 
or not so correct, they talk of each-others’ 
efficacy and of their frustration in being “a 
small fish in a big pond.” (they get little 
sympathy from the Struggling Student. But 
he knows he feels a tinge of jealousy.) 

The reception unfolded slowly. (Wed- 
ding receptions all unfold slowly. It's 
common knowledge that there will be only 
so much fun and everyone agrees to ration 
it, either until the champagne takes firm 
hold of those who imbibe and thus become 
the Life of the Reception or unui the inade- 
quate supply of booze is gone and hope is 
lost). This day, however, the Struggling 
Student was not drinking. (Suffice it to say 
he had had enough recently to warrant a 
respite.) this gave him a clearer view of the 
world. 

The young stars filtered in. They aver- 
aged about five years on their first job out of 
college. (An amazing feat to the Suruggling 
Student who had had ten jobs in the twelve 
years prior to his most recent attempt at 
college.) They were ever eager to manipu- 
late, to better the political world and thus 
the whole world, and they were ever ready 
to practice their analytical skails. 

The most important task of immediate 
concern to the Struggling Swdent, how- 
ever, was to secure a cup of his drug of 
choice. Polluted by years of experimenta- 
tion, education and finally, by years of 
habitual routine, his mind knew what drugs 
it needed and demanded strict adherence to 
prescribed patterns of consumpuon. He 
spied the room in preparation for his jour- 
ney (of pillage if necessary) and found the 
welcome sight of a coffee pot on a table 
against the far wall. After announcing his 
imentions to his undersianding wife, he 
wedged his way toward the elixir. Halfway 
to his destination, though, a bright and 
shining star recognized him and greeted 
him roundly. 

“(Struggling Student]! Hi, how are you?” 

“Oh, hi, Richard. '’m fine, thanks.” 

“Do you remember by wife...? How's 
school?...” 

The Struggling Student stopped to talk 
for just a minute, all the while his mind in- 
sisting he move quickly toward The Sub- 
stance. Richard was a typical star, young, 
bright, eager, and happy to practice his 
analytical skills. The Struggling Student 
listened with interest at first, then slowly 
the Dread began to set in. The Dread came 
upon him once in a while and (usually in 
retrospect) he knew it was a flash-back of 


harder years, that it was his delusive mind 
offering self-important comments that 
were better left unrecognized. The Dread 
made up lies and fears and this time it told 
him he could never compete with this star, 
would never shine nearly so brightly, and 
would always Struggle no matter what 
careert he chose. Finally, he couldn’t stand 
there any longer. 

“I’ve got to get acup of coffee,” he admit- 
ted, hoping they would see the seriousness 
in his eyes. 

“You drink a Jot of coffee, don’t you?” 
“Yes,” he said, nearly ready to bolt now. 
“] think the coffee pot is empty—they have- 
n’t made any, yet—Phyllis was looking for 
some earlier.” 

“No coffee!!” What kind of reception is 
this?” thought the Student. But, ah, Phyllis. 
With her on the case, The Substance would 
be ready soon. If there was a star who 
understood about The Substance, it was 
Phyllis. Phyllis had slipped through a crack 
in the celestial walls—she was the oniy star 
without a Master's degree. She had earned 
her credits by working her way up through 
the levels of a state department. Now she 
surveyed state from above 
and, like the other stars, judged their fiscal 
efficiency, pronouncing them fit or unfit 
with the stroke of a computer key. 

Upon finding Phyllis, however, the Sw- 
dent sfound that she had not yet succeeded 
in convincing the kitchen to prepare the 
elixir. 

“See that woman in the pink dress?” 
Phyllis asked. “She's in charge. She said 
she would make coffee early just for us. | 
knew you'd want some.” 

Phyllis is a wonderful, thoughtful person. 
However, the woman in the pink dress kept 
the two addicts sweating and only cup by 
cup could they kowtow for their apporuon- 
ment until the chapagne nearly dried up and 
the cake was being cut and it was time for 
coffee for all. Despite this inconvenience 
the Struggling Student was surprised to 
find himself having a good time dragging 
the stars’ attention earthward, away from 
Political Heights toward talk of the heavens 

After the cake was served one of the 
brightest stars toasted the wedded couple. 
His speech was flawless, humorous, and 
touching; his delivery, urbane yet accurate 
and easy-going. The Dread passed quickly 
through the Student, leaving only awe and 
reverence for the waster. But then the 
Struggling Studetn’s wife said, “He's so 
nervous.” The Student thought, “He is?” 
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On looking more carefully the Student 
could see that it was true. The star twinkled 
after all! 

The Student found the speaker afterwards 

and congratualted him on his effort. 
“God, that was so hard. I just hate speaking 
in public!” the toaster said. 
The Struggling Student saw a familiar look 
in the toaster’s face; the look of Dread and 
he knew he had something to offer: “You 
were really good. I'd rather listen to some- 
one who’s nervous any day over someone 
who believes the audience loves him. You 
were very good.” 

And there was a connection: at that mo- 
ment the star was eager to trust the Student. 
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As The 1990's Creep, In It's Time To... 


Worry, Worry, Worry! 


About The Threats To Freedom Of Expression 





Michael Fitzgerald 


As we lurch out of the 20th century into 
the 2ist, pundits (many even on these 
pages!) will attempt to classify the 80s as 
they did the almost non-descript 70s and 
tumuituous 60s. But | look ahead to the 90s 
and worry, and worry, and worry. 

I worry about the abstract threats offered 
by technologies we can barely control and 
by threats looming from collapsing politi- 
cal systems. If those aren't enough, | worry 
about the threats io everyone from AIDS 
and a different group of “baby boomers” — 
the crack babies who have the potentia! to 
bankrupt the social welfare and criminal 
Jusuce systems someume after the year 
2000. 

But even more, I worry that the 90s may 
be remembered as the decade we gave up 
the precious freedoms we seem to take for 
granted. Not only gave them up, but begged 
to give them away in return for material 
rewards or what we think is security or out 
of some misguided sense of faimess that 
dictates what we say or print must be inof- 
fensive to everyone, all the time, every- 
where — if such a thing is even possible. 

One freedom we have already waved 





goodbye to is privacy 

We permit the ubiquitous computer track 
our every move: financial, academic, even 
social. Massive computer records are kept 
on each of us — and not just by some 
imagined sinister government. Visit your 
local video store to see if it 1s keeping a 
record of the tapes you've rented in the past 
year. And search your memory 1 see if 
there might be an X-rated tape (or perhaps 
Cinderella!) that you wouldn't want every- 
one to know about. 

Walk into any department store — or 
even a service station. Smile for the camera 
and try to forget that every mouon you 
make may be tracked by a security guard. 
Go dancing at a local bistro and then waich 
the local cabie television station's “public 
access” programming. You may see your- 
self doing a bad imitation of American 
Bandstand because someone with a video 
cam decided to film you as well as the band. 

And don’t forget your urine sample for 
the new random drug-tesung program 
where you work. 

But privacy isn’t the only freedom in 
senous jeopardy today. 

As the holidays approach, keep your auto 
registrauon handy so that that when police 
StOp you at a sobriety checkpoint you won't 


have to fumble for your “papers.” Oh yes, 
drunken driving is a wemendous problem. 
But doesn’t it faintly chill to think about a 
uniformed police officer saying “Your 
papers please.” If police can have these 
checkpoints for alcohol, why not for drugs? 
Why not for obscene materials? Why not 
for Cigarettes in the hands of minors? Why 
not tor information about birth control? (If 
these sound like a good idea, discontinue 
reading, you will not like the rest of this...) 

And along with privacy and freedom of 
movement, the 90s may also see us give up 
one of Our most basic rights — freedom of 
expression. 

On many university campuses, repres- 
sive rules about what cannot be said (which 
implies, of course, what can be said) are 
being promoted by people who mean well, 
but who should know beuer. It's as if the 
concept of free speech can be amended at 
will to suppress the emouons and feelings 
of the people speaking. There are too many 
people who erroneously believe they can 
limit speech they believe to be offensive — 
be it racist Or sexist or abusive or just plain 
dumb — but not limit their own. 

How serious a problem is it? 

At the University of Connecticut imap- 
propriately directed laughter is a punish- 


able offense. 

Inappropriately directed laughter. 

By your very laughter at the notion, (at 
that school) you could be subject to sanc- 
tions. It seems the University of Connecti- 
cut officials, well, don’t think it is a laugh- 
ing matter 

Neither should you. 

Paul McMasters, editorial director for 
USA Today wid a convention of college 
media advisers this month that freedom of 
expression — both printed and verbal — is 
under greater attack than ever across the 
nation. The whole University of California 
system forbids the use of what it calls 
“fighung words.” And until recently the 
University of Michigan could suspend stu- 
dents for “offensive speech,” a term so 
vague that the University rule was struck 
down by the courts. 

Are we be headed into a decade in which 
it may be a crime to utter an arguably 
obnoxious and/or rude phrase? Will the 
police of the 1990s not only have to be tall, 
strong, and a good shot with a .38, but also 
be able to eavesdrop across a crowded 
parking lot? (Drug dealers will find these 


see Worry! on page9 


Freedom Of Thought Verses The Tyranny Of Faith 


In his statement responding to the com- 
mand to apologize or die for writing he 
Satanic Verses, Salman Rushdie wrote: 
“Living as we do in a world of many faiths, 
this experience has served to remind us that 
we must all be conscious of the sensibilities 
of others.” Does this mean that infidels and 
‘conociasts must be careful not to say any- 
thing in public that might “offend” reli- 
gious fanatics? Since when have the funda- 
mentalists of any religion cared about the 
sensibiliues of secular humanists even after 
declaring these people to be foliowers of a 
“religion” themselves. Must it always be 
the other way around only? 

I can understand Mr. Rushdie’s reason 
for writing an apology of sorts, as well as 
Galileo's reason for “recanting” his belief 
that the world is round. (Who wants to be 
burned at the stake?) Nevertheless, the 
world is still round, isn’t it? And freethink- 


ers sull have the nght to express themselves 
and have their work published, don’t they? 
Well, not if the true believers have their 
ways, which the rest of us who care about 
freedom must make sure they won't. 

“I denounce your beliefs,” they say in 
effect, “but you'd better not denounce 
mine, because I am right and you are 
wrong. Mine is the one true faith; all others 
are false and the work of Satan, especially 
faith in human reason. My faith in God is 
sacrosanct; your faith in reason is not. How 
dare you be irreverent!” 

To them I say that certain “sacred” be- 
liefs that did not threaten the survival of the 
human race in the distant and not-so-distant 
past have in the 20th century become politi- 
cal statements, and they must be dealt with 
as political beliefs, no longer sacrosanct. 
Leading the list is the belief that human 
beings have not only the right but the duty 
to populate the earth with no interference 
from society or the state. Alongside this, 
and connected to it, is the belief that human 


beings are in some fundamental way sepa- 
rate from and superior. to the animal king- 
dom. 

As for where the true believer will 
“spead eternity”, there are some things | 
would, like Voltaire, defend to the death, 
but the “nght” of human beings to resort to 
child abuse (as they were abused in their 
own childhood) in order that their children 
or someone else's might live a “righteous” 
life and go to Heaven when they die is not 
one of them. “Believe, or you will burn in 
Hell!” is psychological terrorism and a 
particularly depraved form of child abuse, 
but it is called living the moral life. 

Regarding the sensibilities of others, | 
Cannoi count the umes I have been offended 
by the stench of religious beliefs that justify 
cruelty to non-human beings (to say noth- 
ing of human beings), allowing the torment 
and the killing of animals for spon, among 
many other atrocities, to go on. I have also 
been offended, as a nuclear pacifist and 
sometime peace activist, by the religious 
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doctnne that forbids the faithful to believe 
that the desuny of life on earth (not just 
human life) is entirely dependent upon 
what human beings do with intelligence 
and compassion they have, and how soon 
they do it. If itis blasphemous to say that the 
fate of our world is in human hands alone, 
because only human beings can destroy all 
life on earth or restrain themselves from 
doing so, then so be it. 

Our “enemy” abroad knows this, but as a 
society we seem not to realize it, preferring 
to allow “divine intervenuon” to decide the 
fate of the only world we have. (1 have 
never been able to see a connection be- 
tween morality and religious worship, 
except a rhetorical one which we all have 
been indoctnnated to believe is real.) And 
we have the temerity to measure the quality 
of Soviet democracy or the lack of it by the 
number of churches they tolerate, while in 
some of our own churches the goal of 
internauional understanding and coopera- 
see Freedom on page 9 
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Worry! 


continued from page 8 


new undercover officers easy 0 spot — just look for the 
Howdy Doody ears!) 

The language being targeted is an annoying problem. 
But a solution of tickets and jail terms and expulsions are 
likely to make the problem worse, not better. The intent of 
many of these codes, Mc Masters said, is to ensure a civil 
discourse. But you cannot give that precedence over a free 
discourse. 

Another worry for the 90s is the growing tendency of 
government at all levels to deliberately hide information 
from the public — informauon that the public needs to 
make intelligent decisions and informauon it needs to 
decide if the government is acting in the best interests of the 
public. (Watch it! You laughed again. But we'll let it go this 
ume.) 

One seemingly small — but very important — example 
of this is the how many campus police departments w:th- 
hold information about crimes committed on campus. 

At many universities (Not CSUS, for which we should 
be thankful) information about crimes — including as- 
saults, rapes, major thefts — are kept completely secret. 
Why? Well, police most often say it’s to protect vicums 
from public view or because some obscure slate statute 
forbids release of information or most recently because of 
the Buckley Amendment, a congressional measure which 
actually was an attempt to increase student access to 
records, not diminish them. 

But why are reports about crime really kept from the 
public? Could it be because a campus with too much crime 
is unsafe and an unsafe campus is not the place for parents 
to send a child and if a parent doesn’t send a child they also 
neglect to send a check and if the check isn’t sent... well, 
that one’s easy. 

Right in the middle of this controversy is the campus 
press — newspapers, radio stations, television and maga- 
zines. Even the most police-sympatheuc students have 
trouble believing that it’s good for a university to suppress 
information about violent cnmes. Yet because campus 
media are considered to be at best, second-class by most 


The Shadows 


Sean Cowen 


Tar-black shadows vow 
to take my room's walls hostage; their blackness 
creeping like jungle vines into my room's 
abandoned corners, and bellowing, 
with all their divine energy, 
words that terrorize me into 
submission to them. 
"Obey!" 
| they murmur through 
one voice of catharctic and damp 
dreariness. 
"Obey our dreams, never yours!” 
they wail. 
My heart freezes, 
as if it is a cold morgue slab. 
I can’t utter even a single word 
{ to myself, or them. 
i I can't shiver, or tremble, 
or crawl zway to safety. 
These eclipse overiords 
now are my generals- 
and I am sadly their specimen for the night... 





people running universiues, the pleas of these organiza- 
tions are most often treated in a cavalier fashion. 

Across the nation this suppression of informauon 1s 
being portrayed as a simple squabble between the police 
and media. And it’s understandable that the public has a 
hard ume getting its blood pressure up about these argu- 
ments, particularly given the public’s frequently accurate 
attitude about the arrogance of the press. 

But the battle truly isn’t between a Campus newspaper 
and the campus police, or a radic station and the police, or 
a television station and the campus police. It's between the 
readers or listeners and police who need to know what 
parking lots might be dangerous after 10 p.m. at mght, what 
make of automobile is being broken into, what kind of gang 
activity police have discovered. 

This information shouldn't be political, it is essenual. 

In the 90s, more students than ever will be crowding 
campuses across the country. They will be overcomputer- 
ized with regisauon and deluged with bureaucracy as 
they puzzle over whether they are learning about Plato or 
simply becoming adept at filling out complicated forms (a 
good indoctrination for government service after gradu- 
ation). They also will be learning a great deal about how 
the world really works, not the vanilla versions served up 
too often in high school. And because universities are a 
vital part of the real world and it’s as important to have free 
speech, a free press, and free access to vital information as 
in a city, town or village. 

If in the 90s, we give up our right to speak (or laugh!) 
freely, our right to wavel freely, and our nght to the 
information we need to live we will be poorer indeed. 

But if that happens, it’s doubtful you will get the chance 
to read or talk about it. Or perhaps by then even think about 
it. 

No wonder I'm worned about the 90s. 


A ES TS 
Michael J. Fitzgerald is an Associate Professor of Jour- 
nalism who is normally quite opumisuc. 


Freedom 

continued from page 8 

tion (our only hope for survival as a civilizauon) is consid- 
ered a threat to the “Armageddon” that true believers must 
secreuy wish for. It is to the credit of “the evil empire” that 
television evangelism, for example, would not be tolerated 
there, just as it is to the discredit of our Own society that 
shameless abuses of religious liberty are allowed here and 
even held up to the world as examples of what democracy 
should stand for. Is this what we mean by “free world”? Are 
we saying that there can be no such thing as an abuse of 
religious liberty? 

Many years ago I wrote that in America opiates are the 
religion of the people and mone y-money -money is the holy 
Trinity. This is even more true today. As I du not need and 
emphatically reject the religionist’s theism, neither do | 
care for the hypocrisy of what amounts to the average 
American’s de facto atheism. But what else can you expect 
a country that embraces the nouon that in a free society a 
person should be able to amass unlimited material wealth 
(“go as high as he can go”) as long as he has the ability and 
the fortitude to do so and can get away with it. The rouble 
with that philosophy is that there are some speculators who 
live only for this purpose, and all of the monc y in the world 
would be theirs before too long if they had no serious 
competition. To a certain extent, that 1s what has actually 
happened. Thus we live in a jungle that greed has created, 
and that is why we call this life a rat race. Itis also why the 
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I hardly know you, 
But from time to time, 
in the middle of the day or late at night, 
I'll dream of you. + 
We slip away 
And discuss the sea, the stars, 
and the books of centuries old. 
I feel as though | understand your mind, 
Or that we're of the same mind. 


When I dream of making love to you, 

It's more cerebral, 

Soft, delicate, rocking, 

Erotic and surreal, 

Like the interweaving of minds and souls. 


That's why I fear that I could fall in love with 
you, 

You're not the fleeting kind of lover, 

Or so it seems. 

I'm also very aware of the appeal of the newly 
divorced man, 

His body vulnerable, 

Crying to be kept warm, 

If only for a ime. 


But I've been there before, 
And something with you could not be frivo- 
loous. 


So I'm in a position where I can only sit back, 
Fantasize about roaming my fingers through 
your silver hair, 

Touching you, 

Gazing into your azure eyes, 

Cradling your weathereed, aging, lovely face in 
my hands, 

And talking... 

talking... 

talking... 

All night long. 

About the stars... 

and the books... 

and the sea... 


Carol Fucillo 


idea of socialism is a threat to their “freedom” and why, as 
far as they are concerned, it would be beuer to have no 
world at all than to lose this “freedom”. To them, and to the 
establishment they represent, nauonal security and the 
freedom to pursue happiness by getung mch mean the same 
thing. Should there be any wonder why we are having an 
arms race with “the evil empire”? 

We have come a long way from the prehistonc beginning 
of our journey as a species, when it was possible for the 
entire “human” race, meaning the ancestors of Homo 
sapiens, to look up and see the same high clouds over whal 
is now called Olduvai Gorge. What was then in the distant 
future has come and gone and is now past. We call it 
recorded history. Time has run out for the ways of that past, 
inciuding the religions that have nothing to do with reality. 

O ye of little faith in human reason, if what I have said 
here is more than ye can handle in a civilized manner, then 
it would appear that ye may be no less dangerous than the 
most rabid followers of the faiths that demand total submis- 
sion and are out to conquer the world. But even though tney 
are now “uniting” in defense of fundamentalism and the 
“rights” of true believers, they will tear each other apart 
before that happens. 


THE UNIVERSITY REVIEW - 
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lecusal weight of materialism is such that not a single 
respectable contemporary theory of economic develop- 
ment addresses consciousness and culture seriously as the 
matrix within which economic behavior is formed. 

Failure to understand that the roots of economic behav- 
ior lie in the realm of consciousness and culture leads to the 
common mistake of attributing material causes to phenom- 
ena that are essentially ideal in nature. For example, it is 
commonplace in the West to interpret the reform move- 
ments first in China and most recently in the soviet onion 
as the victory of the material over the ideal-that is, a 
recognition that ideological incentives could not replace 
material ones in stimulating a highly productive modern 
economy, and that if one wanted to prosper one had to 
appeal to baser forms ot self interest. But the deep defects 
of socialist economies were evident thirty or forty years 
ago to anyone who chose to look. Why was it that these 
countries moved away from central planning only in the 
1980s? The answer must be found in the consciousness of 
the elites and leaders ruling them, who decided to opt for 
the “Protestant” life of wealth and risk over the “Catholic” 
path of poverty and security (8) change was inno way made 
inevitable by the material conditions in which either coun- 
try found itself on the eve of the reform, but instead came 
about as the result of the victory of one idea over an- 
other.(9) 

For Kojeve, as for all good negelians, understanding the 
underlying processes of history requires understanding 
developments in the realm of consciousness or ideas, since 
Consciousness will ultimately remake the material world in 
its Own image. To say that history ended in 1806 meant that 
mankind's ideological evolution ended in the ideals of the 
French or American Revolutions: while particular regimes 
in the real world might not implement these ideals fully, 
their theoretical truth is absolute and could not be improved 
upon. Hence it did not matter to Kojeve that the conscious- 


Predictions 
continued from page 3 


Nobody will notice. 
18. All non-business majors will witness significant 
changes in their degree requirements, resulting in diplo- 


mas that read: Biology/Business, Drama/Business, Math/ 


Library police will be hired to conduct periodic 
underclassmen sweeps through study areas. Charges of 
“Negligent Verbal Behavior in a Study Area” will be filed 
against the offending “students,” and their belongin gs 
(Walkmans, photo albums, personal notes) will be confis- 
cated and resold at sorority bake sales on the quad. 
20. Ina verbal slip-up to a student audience, CSUS 
President Don Gerth wii! mistaken! y refer to the tempo- 
rary buildings as the “permanent buildin ings,” revealing to 
the public what we knew all along. Days later at a media 


Save these predictions and check them off as they come 
true. And thank you, CSUS, for all your quirks and 
oddities, and for the opportunities I’ve been given. 













ness of the postwar generation of Europeans had not been 
universalized throughout the world, if ideological devel- 
opment had in fact ended, the homogeneous state would 


‘ eventually become victorious throughout the material 


world. 

I have neither the space nor, frankly, the ability to defend 
in depth Hegel's radical idealist perspective. The issue is 
not whether Hegel’s system was right, but whether his 
perspective might uncover the problematic nature of many 
materialist explanations we often take for granted. This is 
not to deny the role of material factors as such. To a literal 
minded idealist, human society can be built around any 
arbitrary set of principles regardless of their relationship to 
the material world. And in fact men have proven them- 
selves able to endure the most extreme material hardships 
in the name of ideas that exist in the realm of the spirit 
alone, be it the divinity of cows or the nature of the Holy 
Trinity.(10) 

But while man’s very perception of the material world is 
shaped by his historical consciousness of it, the material 
world can clearly affect in return the viability of a particular 
State of consciousness. In particular, the spectacular abun- 
dance of advanced liberal economies and the infinitely 
diverse consumer culture made possible by them seem to 
both foster and preserve liberalism in the political sphere. 
I want to avoid the materialist determinism that says that 
liberal economics inevitably produces liberal politics’ 
because I believe that both economics and politics presup- 
pose an autonomous prior state of consciousness that 
makes them possible. But that state of consciousness that 
permits the growth of liberalism seems to stabilize in the 
way one. would expect at the end of history if it is underwrit- 
ten by the abundance of a modern free market economy. We 
might summarize the content of the universal homogene- 
Ous state as liberal democracy in the political here 
combined with easy access to VCRs and stereos in the 
economic. 

Have we in fact reached the end of history? Are there, in 
other words, any fundamental “contradictions” in human 
life that cannot be resolved in the context of modem 
liberalism, that would be resolvable by an alternative 
political-economic structure? If we accept the idealist 
premises laid out above, we must seek an answer to this 
question in the realm of ideology and consciousness. our 
task is not to answer exhaustively the challenges to liber- 
alism promoted by every crackpot messiah around the 
world, but only those that are embodied in important social 
or political forces and movements, and which are therefore 
part of world history. For our purposes, it matters very little 
what strange thoughts occur to people in Albania or Burk- 
ina Faso, for we are interested in what one could in some 
sense call the common ideological heritage of mankind. 

In the past century, there have been two major challenges 
to liberalism, those of fascism and of communism. The 
former (11) saw the political weakness, materialism, ano- 
mie, and lack of community of the West 23 fundamental 
contradictions in liberal societies that could only be re- 
solved by a strong state that forged a new “people” on the 
basis of national exclusiveness. Fascism was destroyed as 
a living ideology by World War II. This was a defeat, of 
course, On a very material level, but it amounted to a defeat 
of the idea as well. What destroyed fascism as an idea was 
not universal moral revulsion against it, since plenty of 
people were willing to endorse the idea as long as it seemed 
the wave of the future, but its lack of success. After the war, 
it seemed to most people that German fascism as well as its 


other European and Asian variants were bound to self- 
destruct. There was no material reason why new fascist 
movements could not have sprung up again after the war in 
other locales, but for the fact that expansionist ultranation- 
alism, with its promise of unending conflict leading to 
disastrous military defeat, had completely lost its appeal. 
The ruins of the Reich chancellory as well as the atomic 
bombs dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki killed this 
ideology on the level of consciousness as well as materi- 
ally, and all of the proto-fascist movements spawned by the 
German and Japanese examples like the Peronist move- 
ment in Argentina or Subhas Chandra Bose’s Indian Na- 
tional Army withered after the war. 

The ideological challenge mounted by the other great 
alternative to liberalism, communism, was far more seri- 
ous. Marx, speaking Hegel's language, asserted that liberal 
society contained a fundamental contradiction that could 
not be resolved within its context, that between capital and 
labor, and this contradiction has constituted the chief 
accusation against Liberalism ever since. But surely, the 
Class issue has actually been successfully resolved in the 
West. As Kojeve among others, noted, the egalitarianism of 
moder America represents the essential achievement of 
the classless society envisioned by Marx. This is not to say 
that there are not rich people and puor people in the United 
States, or that the gap bei ween them has not grown in recent 
years- But the root causes of economic inequality do not 
have to do with the underlying legal and social structure of 
our society, which remains fundamentally egalitarian and 
moderately redistributionist, so much as with the cultural 
and social characteristics of the groups that make it up, 
which are in usrn the historical legacy of premodern condi- 
tions. Thus black poverty in the United states is not the 
inherent product of liberalism, but is rather the “legacy of 
slavery and racism” which persisted long after the formal 
abolition of slavery. 

As a result of the receding of the class issue, the appeal 
of communism in the developed Western world, it is safe to 
say, is lower today than any time since the end of the First 
World War. This can de measured in any number of ways: 
in the declining membership and electoral pull of the major 
European communist parties, and their overtly revisionist 
programs, in the corresponding electoral success of con- 
servative parties from Britain and Germany to the United 
States and Japan, which are unabashedly pro-market and 
antistatist, and in an intellectual climate whose most 
“advanced” members no longer believe that bourgeois 
society is something that ultimately needs to be overcome. 
This is not to say that the opinions of progressive intellec- 
tuals in Western counties are not deeply pathological in 
any number of ways. But those who believe that the future 
must inevitably be socialist tend to be very old, or very 
marginal to the real political discourse of their societies. 

One may argue that the socialist altemative was never 
terribly plausible for the north Adantic world, and was 
sustained for the last several decades primarily by its 
success outside of this region. But it is precisely in the non- 
European world that one is most struck by the occurrence 
of major ideological transformations. surely the most 
remarkable changes have occurred in Asia. Due to the 
strength and adaptability of the indigenous cultures there, 
Asia became a battleground for a variety of imported 
Western ideologies early in this century. Liberalism in Asia 
was a very weak reed in the period after World War I; it is 
easy today to forget how gloomy Asia's political future 
looked as recently as ten or fifteen years ago. It is éasy i0 








WHOSE LIBERALISM? 





Pyne 


continued from page 5 
their own accord to the interest of the um- 
versal. ..they know and will the universal. 


My favored idea of a liberal state is 
embodied in an obscure piece of economic 
theory known as ‘Arrow’s Theorem, 
which states (simplifying shamelessly) that 
a method for deriving. from the free and 
unforced choices of individuals, the sum of 
those choices does not exist. We may be 
able to use some particular method to de- 
rive a particular policy from the wishes of 
the citizenry, but no such method will work 
for all policies. The theorem has particular 
bite because Kenneth Arrow explicitly 
maintains that the wishes of individuals 
need not be egoistic. Indeed we can suppose 
that individuals take everything they feel to 
be important into account, including the 
common good. Uniess each individual's 
wish is to want whatever the majority wants 
(itself an empty desire, clearly) the belief in 
a universal will is just false. 

Instead, the liberal state constitutes an 
arena in which citizens come to make 
competing claims on their fellow citizens. 
They may be claiming things not solely for 
themselves, but on behalf of third parties 





(vicuums of discrimination, the histoncally 
marginalized, the unborn). Citizens base 
their claims upon moral and social prin- 
ciples: distributive justice, human need, 
fairness, past contributions to society, 
compensation for historic injustices, eco- 
nomic competitiveness...whatever. That is, 
they talk the language of liberty, equality, 
human rights — liberalism’s deepest prin- 
ciples. But this appearance of principled 
agreement disguises the fact that we may 
mean systematically different things. Is 
“liberty” the absence of discrimination, 
slavery, and constraint? Or does liberty 
mean “empowerment”. (Romanian gym- 
nasts are “free” — empowered with all the 
resources of the state .. to become the best 
gymnasts in the world. My daughter is not 
so “free,” since I can’t afford to have her 
coached by Bela Karoly.) 

A liberal state does not arbitrate between 
these very different understandings; it 
doesn’t suppress all but one approved 
meaning as ‘mystification,’ ‘falsification,’ 
or ‘ideology.’ Citizenship in a liberal state, 
on the view I favor, is just an admission 
ticket to a conversation where, in Winston 
Churchill's phrase, we are "divided by a 


common language.” 

Conversation indeed. It’s more like an 
Insh picnic. unlike Fukuyama, when I look 
at the world, and at my own country, | donot 
see the victory of one ideology over all the 
others. I see a cats’ chorus of jostling, 
discordant claims. 

Fukuyama sees a future where “daring, 
courage, imagination, and idealism, will be 
replaced by economic calculation, the 
endiess solving of technical problems, and 
the satisfaction of sophisticated consumer 
demands.” I see a future where fellow 
citizens continue their attempts to force the 
state to subsidize what they like (the Map- 
plethorpe exhibit, the teaching of creation 
in public schools, minority-owned busi- 
nesses, a woman's right to choose, the 
Contras) and suppress what they don’t like 
(pomography, flag burning, a woman's 
right to choose, and further growth in the 
Tahoe Basin after their A-frame ts built). 
All from the lofuest of liberal principles. 

Can we go on like this? Certainly. Liber- 
alism is the social order for people who lack 
a moral consensus, who can barely stand 
the sight of each other, where no policy is 
universally popular, where an uncertain, 
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temporary balancing of interests is the best 
we can ever hope for. Most people don’t 
like this answer. They want more fraternity 
than that. 

This vision of society insy res me, not 
Hegel's (and Fukuyama’s) vis: on of liberal. 
enlightened managers. What's ili the future 
shape of society be like? Wii! ve continue 
to have most of our culture produced by 
professional artists, writers, and athletes, or 
will we paint and play softball ourselves? 
What will national borders mean? Will we 
limit people's choice of career to what they 
have demonstrated they can do well? (After 
all, why should incompetence be funded at 
public expense?) Will we have male and 
femaie roles? Will ethnic and cultural dif- 
ferences persist and be celebrated? Or will 
they just not matter anymore, and we will 
all be cafe au lait colored in 200 years? Will 
we have fashions in clothing? Armies? 
Cultural literacy through a common cur- 
riculum? Nuclear weapons? Nuclear fami- 
lies? Voluntary euthanasia? Designated 
hitters in the Nationa! League? 

We have lots of history to make yet. 
Which is fine with me. I have my own ideas, 
and I like to argue. 


History ———_________ 


continued from page 11 


forget as well how momentous the outcome 
of Asian ideological struggles seemed for 
world political development as a whole. 
The first Asian alternative to liberalism 
to be decisively defeated was the fascist 
one represented by Imperial Japan. Japa- 
nese fascism like its German version was 
defeated by the force of American arms in 
the Pacific war, and liberal democracy was 
imposed on Japan by a victorious United 
States. Western capitalism and political 
liberalism when transplanted to Japan were 
adapted and transformed by the Japanese in 
such a way as to be scarcely recogniz- 
able.(12) Many Americans are now aware 
that Japanese industrial organization is 
very different from that prevailing in the 
United States or Europe, and it is question- 
able what relationship the factional maneu- 
vering that takes place with the governing 
Liberal Democratic Party bears to democ- 
racy. nonetheless, the very fact that the 
essential elements of economic and politi- 
cal liberalism have been so successfully 
grafted onto uniquely Japanese traditions 
and institutions guarantees their survival in 
the long run. More important is the contr'- 
bution that Japan has made in turn to world 
history by following in the footsteps of the 
United States to create a2 truly universal 
consumer culture that has become both a 
symbol and an underpinning of the univer- 
sal homogeneous state. V.S. Naipaul trav- 





elling in Khomeini’s Iran shortly after the 
revolution noted the omnipresent signs 
advertising the products of Sony, Hitachi, 
and JVC, whose appeal remained virtually 
irresistible and gave the lie to the regime's 
pretensions of restoring a state based on the 
rule of the Shariah. Desire for access to the 
consumer culture, created in large measure 
by Japan, has played a crucial role in foster- 
ing the spread of economic liberalism 
throughout Asia, and hence in promoting 
political liberalism as well. 

The economic success of the other newly 
industrializing countries (NICS) in Asia 
following on the example of Japan is by 
now a familiar story. What is important 
from a Hegelian standpoint is that political 
liberalism has been following economic 
liberalism, more slowly than many had 
hoped but with seeming inevitability. Here 
again we see the victory of the idea of the 
universal homogeneous state. South Korea 
had deveioped into a modem, urbanized 
society with an u:creasingly large and well- 
educated middie class that could not possi- 
bly be isolated from the larger democratic 
uends around them. under these circum- 
stances it seemed intolerable to a large part 
of this population that it should be ruled by 
an anachronistic military regime while 
Japan, only a decade or so ahead in eco- 
nomic terms, had parliamentary institu- 
tions for over forty years. Even the former 


socialist regime in Burma, which for so 
many decades existed in dismal isolation 
from the larger trends dominating Asia, 
was buffeted in the past year by pressures to 
liberalize both its economy and political 
system. 't is said that unhappiness with 
strongman Ne Win began when a senior 
Burmese officer went to Singapore for 
medical treatment and broke down crying 
when he saw how far socialist Burma had 
been left behind by its ASEAN neighbors. 

But the power of the liberal idea would 
seem much less impressive if it had not 
infected the largest and oldest culture in 
Asia, China. The simple existence of com- 
munist China created an alternative pole of 
ideological attraction, and as such consti- 
tuted a threat to liberalism. But the past 
fifteen years have seen an almost wtal dis- 
crediting of Marxism-Leninism as an eco- 
nomic system. Beginning with the famous 
third plenum of the Tenth Ceniral Commit- 
tee in 1978, the Chinese Communist party 
set about decollectivizing agriculture for 
the 800 million Chinese who sull lived in 
the countryside. The role of the state in 
agriculture was reduced to that of a tax 
collector, while production of consumer 
goods was sharply increased in order to 
give peasants a taste of the universal homo- 
geneous state and thereby an incentive to 
work. The reform doubled Chinese grain 
output in only five years, and in the process 


created for Deng Xiao-Ping a solid political 
base from which he was able to extend the 
reform to other parts of the economy. Eco- 
nomic statistics do not begin to describe the 
dynamism, initiative, and openness evident 
in China since the reform began. 

China could not now be described in any 
way as a liberal democracy. At present, no 
more than 20 percent of its economy has 
been marketized, and most importantly it 
continues to be ruled by a self appointed 
Communist party which has given no hint 
of wanting to devolve power. Deng has 
made none of Gorbachev's promises re- 
garding democratization of the political 
system and there is no Chinese equivalent 
glasnost. The Chinese leadership has in 
fact been much more circumspect in criti- . 
eizing Mao and Maoism than Gorbachev 
with respect to Brezhnev and Stalin, and the 
regime continues to pay lip service to 
Marxism-Leninism as its ideological 
underpinning. But anyone familiar with the 
outlook and behavior of the new techno- 
cratic elite now governing China knows 
that Marxism and ideological principle 
have become virtually irrele vant as guides 
to policy, and that bourgeois consumerism 
has a real meaning in that country for the 

first time since the revolution. The various 
slowdowns in the pace of ref’, the cam- 
paigns against “spiritual p .auion” and 
see History, page 12 
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crackdowns on political dissent are more 
properly seen as tacucal adjusunents made 
in the process of managing what is an 
extraordinarily difficult political transi- 
tion. By ducking the question of political 
reform while putting the economy on anew 
footing, Deng has managed to avoid the 
breakdow 1 of authority that has accompa- 
nied Gorbachev's perestroika, vet the pull 
of the liberal idea conunues w be very 
strong as economic power devolves and the 
economy becomes more open to the outside 
world. There are currently over 20,000 
Chinese students studying in the o.s. and 
other Western countries, almost all of them 
the children of the Chinese elite. It is hard to 
believe that when they return home to run 
the country they will be content for China to 
be the only country in Asia inevitably be 
mounting pressure for change in the polit:- 
cai system as well. 

What is important about China from the 
standpoint of worid history is not the pres- 
ent state of the reform or even its future 
prospects. The central issue is the fact that 
the People’s Republic of China can no 
longer act as a beacon for illiberal forces 
around the world, whether they be guern|- 
las in some Asian jungle or middle class 
students in Paris. Maoism, rather than 
being the pattern for Asia's future, became 
an anachronism, and it was the mainland 
Chinese who in fact were decisively influ- 
enced by the prosperity and dynamism of 
their overseas co-ethnics-the ironic ult- 
mate victory of Taiwan. 

Important as these changes in China have 
been, however, it is developments in the 
Soviet Union-the original “homeland of the 
world proietariat” —that have put the final 
nail in the coffin of the Marxist-Leninist 
alternative to liberal democracy. It should 
be clear that in terms of formal institutions, 
not much has changed in the four years 
since Gorbachev has come to power: free 


‘Cocaine Burnout’ 


markets and the cooperative movement 
represent only a small part of the Soviet 
economy, which remains centrally 
planned, the political syste m is still domi- 
nated by the Communist part, which has 
only begun to democratize internally and 
to share power with other groups, the re- 
gime continues to assert that it is seeking 
only to modernize socialism and that its 
ideological basis remains Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, and, finally, Gorbachev faces a poten- 
tially powerful conservative opposition 
that could undo many of the changes that 
have taken place to date. Moreover, it is 
hard to be too sanguine about the chances 
for success of Gorbachev,s proposed re- 
forms, either in the sphere of economics or 
politics. But my purpose here is not to 
analyze events in the short-term, or to make 
predictions for policy purposes, but to look 
at underlying trends in the sphere of ideol- 
ogy and consciousness. And in that respect, 
it is Clear that an astounding transformation 
has occurred. 

Emigres from the Soviet Union have 
been reporting for at least the last genera- 
uion row that virtually nobody in that coun- 
try wuly believed in Marxism-Leninism 
any longer, and that this was nowhcre more 
true than in the soviet elite, which contin- 
ued to mouth Marxist slogans out of sheer 
cynicism. The corruption and decadence of 
the late Brezhnev-era Soviet state seemed 
to matter little, however, for as long as the 
state itself refused to throw into question 
any of the fundamental principles underly- 
ing Soviet society, the system was capable 
of functioning adequately out of sheer iner- 
ua and could even muster some dynamism 
in the realm of foreign and defense policy. 
Marxism-Leninism was like a magical 
incantation which, however absurd and 
devoid of meaning, was the only common 
basis on which the elite could agree to rule 
Soviet society. 


Saw guys moving around in refrigerators 
up and down and always with style, 

and sweaty oranges just among friends. 
A wardrobe of washed out minds 


playing in the white snow 


with realities caught up in a mirror of ugliness 
and a shade of white cosmetics, 

and then there were others 

who didn't even come back this far. 





What has happened in the four years 
since Gorbachev's coming to power is a 
revolutionary assault on the most funda- 
mental instituuions and principles of Stalin- 
ism, amd their replacement by other prin- 
ciples which do not amount to liberalism 
per se but whose only connecting thread is 
liberalism. This is most evident in the eco- 
nomic sphere, where the reform econo- 
mists around Gorbachev have become 
steadily more radical in their support for 
free markets, to the point where some like 
Nikolai Schmelev do not mind being com- 
pared in public to Milton Friedman. There 
is a virtual consensus among the currently 
dominant school of Soviet economists now 
that central planning and the command 
system of allocation are the root cause of 
economic inefficiency, and that if the So- 
viet system is ever to heal itself, it must 
permit free and decentralized decision- 
making with respect to investment, iabor, 
and prices. After a couple of initial years of 
ideological confusion, these principles 
have finally been incorporated into policy 
with the promulgation of new laws on en- 
terprise autonomy, cooperatives, and fi- 
nally in loss on lease arrangements and 
family farming. There are, of course, a 
number of fatal flaws in the current im- 
plementation of the reform, most notably 
the absence of a thoroughgoing price re- 
form. But the problem is no longer a re- 
sponsible one: Gorbachev and his lieuten- 
ants seem to understand the economic logic 
of marketization well enough, but like the 
leaders of a Third World country facing the 
IMF, are afraid of the social consequences 
of ending consumer subsidies and other 
forms of dependence on the state sector. 

In the political sphere, the proposed 
changes to the Soviet consutution, legal 
system, and party rules amount to much 
less than the establishment of a_ liberal 
state. Gorbachev has spoken of democrati- 
zation primarily in the sphere of internal 
party affairs, and has shown little intenuion 
of ending the Communist party’s monop- 
oly of power, indeed, the political reform 
seeks to legitamize and therefore 
strengthen the CPSU’s rule.(13) Nonethe- 
less, the general principles underlying 
many of the reforms-that the ‘'people,’ 
should be truly responsible for their own 
affairs, that higher political bodies should 
be answerable to lower ones, and not vice 
versa, that the rule of law should prevail 
over arbitrary police actions, with separa- 
tion of powers and an independent judici- 
ary, that there should be legal protection for 
property rights, the need for open discus- 
sion of public issues and the right of public 
dissent, the empowering of the Soviets as a 
forum in which the whole Soviet people 
can participate, and of a political culture 
that is more tolerant and pluralistic—come 





from a source fundamentally alien to the 
USSR’s Marxist-Leninist tradition, even if 
they are incompletely articulated and 
poorly implemented in practice. 

Gorbachev's repeated assertions that he 
is doing no more than trying to restore the 
Original meaning of Leninism are them- 
selves a kind of Orwellian doublespeak. 
Gorbachev and his allies have consistently 
maintained that intraparty democracy was 
somehow the essence of Leninism, and that 
the various liberal practices of open debate, 
secret ballot elections, and rule of law were 
all part of the Leninist heritage, corrupted 
only later by Stalin. While almost anyone 
would look good compared to Stalin, draw- 
ing so sharp a line between Lenin and his 
successor is questionable. The essence of 
Lenin’s democratic centralism was central- 
ism, not democracy that is, the absolutely 
rigid, monolithic, and disciplined dictator- 
ship of a hierarchically organized vanguard 
Communist party, speaking in the name of 
the demos. All of Lenin’s vicious polemics 
against Karl Kautsky, Rosa Luxemburg, 
and various other Menshevik and social 
democratic rivals, not to mention his con- 
tempt for “bourgeois legality” and free- 
doms, centered around his profound con- 
viction that a revolution could not be suc- 
cessfully made by a democratically run 
organization Gorbachev's claim that he is 
seeking to return to the true Lenin is per- 
fectly easy to understand: having fostered a 
thorough denunciation of Stalinism and 
Brezhnevism as the root of the USSR’s 
present predicament, he needs some point 
in Soviet history on which to anchor the 
legitimacy of the CPSU’s conunued rule. 
But Gorbachev’s tactical requirements 
should not blind us to the fact that the 
democratizing and decentralizing prin- 
ciples which he has enunciated in both the 
economic and political spheres are highly 
subversive of some of the most fundamen- 
tal precepts of both Marxism and Leninism. 
Indeed, if the bulk of the present economic 
reform proposals were put into eject, it is 
hard to know how the Soviet economy 
would be more socialist than those of other 
Western countries with large public sec- 
tors. 

The Soviet Union could in no way be 
described as a liberal or democratic country 
now, nor do I think that it is terribly likely 
that perestroika will succeed such that the 
label will be thinkable any time in the near 
future. But at the end of history it is not 
necessary that all societies become suc- 
cessful liberal societies, merely that they 
end their ideological pretensions of repre- 
senting different and higher forms of hu- 
man society. And in this respect I believe 
that something very important has hap- 
pened in the Soviet Union in the past few 
see History, page 15 
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She Read 


I have inadvertantly stumbled into 
the red light district of Amsterdam and 
I don’t quite know what to do. I’m not 
here for sex. I came to see Van Gogh and 
Rembrandt and maybe a windmill. 
Now, there are women in windows. | 
can see breasts and darkness. They are 
posing — sitting in chairs, standing, 
looking not quite normal. Most are 
wearing lingerie of some sort, but a few 
are in uniforms: the police deal, the 
macho deal; there are hats and ropes 
and masks and devices — whatever 
you want. Window shopping. 

I don’t like it. The whole place seems 
low and dangerous. It’s dark and red 
and smelly, almost like the surround- 
ing rivers. I’m a little scared. I want to 
flee down some side street and get back 
to the main part of town but it’s not set 
up that way. You have to walk straight, 
or so it seems. 

And so! walk, looking only out of the 
corners of my eyes, wondering why 
they do it. Is it only for the money? My 
family never talked with me about stuff 
like this. I only saw it on TV. And that 
isn’t much. About the only sexual thing 
I ever saw that I wasn’t supposed to 
was when I was about seven and 
walked in on my mom and dad. He 
was on top of her. They weren’t mov- 
ing or anything but he had his under- 
wear down near his ankles. I thought it 
looked kind of funny — you know, 
awkward. I remember thinking how 
she looked bored, just lying there, 
almost as if she were imagining some- 
thing on the ceiling. 


by David E. Brumfield 

And so it’s hard for me to imagine 
that the women here like it. My mom 
and dad did it for love. At least that’s 
what they said, “making love.” But 
these women aren't in love, so I guess 
they must like to do it. But then that 
goes against what society says: Women 
have had a rough time because of men 
— battered, subjugated, belittled — 
and they turn desperate. | don’t know. 
Somehow, I think there’s more to it 
than I can possibly know. I feel igno- 
rant, like I’m not a part of reality, that 
I've somehow been sheltered, cut off, 
imprisoned in a suburban nightmare. 
Eighteen years, it now seems, have 
been wasted in a middle-class Ameri- 
can home while the rest of the world — 
the real world, those who live without 
microwaves and air conditioners — 
breathe my pollution, my stagnant, 
mediocre air of superiority. I feel de- 
prived. I want to feel something real. 
Fuck art. I’m glad I didn’t go to the 
museums. 

Suddenly I see her. She’s young and 
cute and...she doesn’t belong. What's 
wrong with her? She looks normal. 
She’s lying ona sofa, reclined and read- 
ing, but I can’t tell what. God, she’s 
reading! She’s not supposed to be 
doing something like that; she’s sup- 
posed to be acting nasty. I’ve stopped 
walking now and shouldn't be stand- 
ing here in the middle of the lane, so I 
walk over to the side of a wall to watch 
her. 

I feel like a peeping Tom. 

I can’t believe she’s there. Maybe she 


A wild ideal wanders in her mind, 
the frustrating beam which kills and kills again will it be drowned 


by the fire of her blood, 


just sits in the window to attract cus- 
tomers and then has other women do 
the business. She looks so clean and un- 
concerned. Uh-oh, she just lifted one of 
her legs and put it on the back of the 
sofa. Her gown has slipped down her 
leg near the center of her...I have to go. 
I can’t do this anymore. My heart feels 
like I’m doing something wrong. 

I walk away quickly and realize there is 
a warm wetness down there. 

My hands are cold. What am I doing? 
This is sick. 

The end of the street is nearing and 
the women are only on the street cor- 
ners now. It’s not as dark. | feel relieved 
that I’m out of there. 

### 

My hotel room is small and cold. I’m 
in bed, thinking of the prostitutes. I 
don’t think I’ve ever really been in love. 
| doubt any American can be. We don’t 
know what it is. Somehow, I think pros- 
titutes know. 

That woman in the window, she was 
pretty. | wonder what she waslike. I bet 
she was good. 

The sheets are warm now and they 
feel good. | reach down and start to rub 
my penis. | wonder what she was like. 
God, she was beautiful. 

I am rubbing faster now and man, 
was she nice. 

God, was she beautiful. 
Suddenly, everything is wet and 


warm and beautiful and God, what | 


have I done? 
David E. Brumfield is Hornet news 
assistant 


It is too cold, the geyzer bursts into tears and cannot find its way 
-lost in nowhere. 


Enough candles have burnt the last hope, the lazer is black power. 
It will shoot, soon, to turn it night for ever. 


Easy flash in the pan, 
Individualist to excess, who cares? 


You soul glows like an artificial landscape... 


Carole Tchinguirian | 
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Modern Times 


The center of dreams 
The Middle of reality 
Exists. divides. completes. 
provides 

Inroads exist. finally. 


A Thicker 


Forest's trees and greenest leaves 
Wettest ground around me 

I stand but I move in the dampening 
mist 

Creep closer, surround me 

Touch me with your fingers 


Craig Hamley 


Cover Illustration by Wayne 
Kunert 


I would like to thank all the 

writers who contributed to 

this month's issue. The Uni- 

versity Review will publish 

again next Spring. 

Many thanks go to the en- 
thusiasm of Bob Chow and 

to that nocturnal dreamer, | 

i David Brumfield. ‘ 
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GLOBAL WARMING 











Explaining And Examining ... 


R. Ingvar Elle 


U.S. delegates to a recent international 
conference on global warming in The 
Hague refused to commit the United States 
to any specific time deadline for reducing 
greenhouse gases. At leas one member of 
the committee, D.Ailan Bromley, has justi- 
fied this position by saying the models for 
global warming are wo simplistic to be 
reliable. 

While many scientists disagree with this 
rationale, there is a growing consensus that 
even if global warming does not happen, 
the U.S. has adequate reasons to restrict 
certain practices that lead to the emission of 
carbon dioxide, and other “greenhouse 
gases.” 

The “greenhouse effect” results from the 
ability of certain gases, such as water vapor, 
carbon dioxide, methane, nitrous dioxide, 
and chlorofluorocarbons, (CFCs) to absorb 
longwave radiation and hold it in the form 
of heat. When the sunlight hits the earth, nt 
does so in the form of shortwave radiation. 
Greenhouse gases are not good absorbers 
of shor:wave radiation, but when this radia- 
tion hits the earth's surface, it is absorbed 
and stored in the form of fieat, which the 
earth re-radiates in the form of longwave 
radiation. As this longwave passes up 
through the atmosphere it is easily ab- 
sorbed and held by greenhouse gases. 
While it is well accepted by the scientific 
community that the increased emissicns of 
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The Greenhouse Effect 


these heat-retaining gases would lead to a 
rise in global temperature, it is also argued 
a multitude of other mechanisms make it 
difficult to determine the end result. As an 
example, an initial rise in temperature may 
Cause significant evaporation of water, 
thereby producing extra cloud cover. And 
because clouds reflect shortwave radiation 
back to the sun, it is argued the extra clouds 
will prevent the earth’s temperature from 
rising excessively. But to what extent these 
clouds will help is not yet known. 

With the uncertainty as how much the 
greenhouse effect will detrimentally affect 
uS, practices that produce carbon dioxide 
and other greenhouse gases should, if pos- 
sible, be curtailed. 

The major sources of carbon dioxide are 
the burning of fossil fuels, the burning of 
foresis, and the accelerated decompositon 
of soil organic matter (humus) caused by 
poor agricultural practices. Reducing all 
three of these practices would have positive 
results even if global warming never oc- 
curs. 

We are going to have to decrease the use 
of gasoline for a lot of reasons, regardless of 
the greenhouse effect. The American Lung 
Association reports thai the major cause of 
cancer in many cities is from auto emmis- 
sions. In additon, since gasoline is a non- 
renewable resource, we should start pre- 
paring now for possible shortages. 

The argument for preserving forests is 
convincing. Rainforests, hold valuable in- 
formation on immensely diverse plant and 
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animal species. Furthermore, destruction 
of these forests leads to massive soil ero- 
sion and local climate change. These areas 
are also homes for indigenous human spe- 
cies that have adapted to these areas and 
have a hard time living anywhere else. As 
for the importance of farming, that speaks 
for itself. The U.S. presen:'y loses more 
than 3 million tons of topsoil annually. A 
component of topsoil is humus, which is 
partially composed of slowly decomposing 
vegetauon. Modern agriculture fails to put 
dead vegetation back into the soil, and 
instead burns the vegetation. This not only 
means the humus is not replaced, which is 
Critical to farming, but also causes the re- 
lease of carbon dioxide and particulate 
matier into the air. If vegetation was 
worked back into the soil, the carbon would 
be locked into the soil while the vegetation 
slowly decomposed, instead of being di- 
rectly pumped into the atmospehere. 

The use of pesticides, herbicides and ar- 
tificial fertilizers further disrupts the hu- 
mus formation and leads to the emmission 
of cancer causing nitrates in our water and 
nitruos oxide gas (another greenhouse gas) 
into the air. 

It is commonly believed that if global 
warming does become a problem, all we'll 
need to do is plant a bunch of trees so that 
the carbon dioxide is taken back out of the 
air. But a is not a filter that takes carbon 
dioxide out of the air never to come back. 


Through photosynthesis a tree takes carbon 
dioxide out of the air and uses it to make 
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trunks, leaves and branches, but when that 
tree dies it decomposes or is burned and the 
carbon goes back into the air as carbon 
dixide. At best you might plant a certain 
amount of trees to take out a proportional 
amount of carbon dioxide, but you have to 
keep the trees there. As you use more coal 
and oil you have more carbon dioxide and 
have to plant more trees. I’m curious where 
we expect to get the space necessary to 
plant all these trees. So trees are a limited 
and temporary solution to the greenhouse 
problem. 

As for those people who say a more effi- 
cient combustion engine will help, they 
should know that even the most efficient 
combustion engine is still going to put out 
carbon dioxide. The same goes for the use 
of methanol, not failing to mention the fact 
that methane, one of the primary compo- 
nents of methanol, is a greenhouse gas with 
at least a twenty times greater affinity for 
longwave radiation than carbon dioxide. 

I realize that reducing our dependence on 
gas powered transportation will take some 
effort, let alone the steps necessary to keep 
the world’s rainforests from going up in 
smoke, or our soil from being completely 
depleted. I probably wouldn’t even worry 
about soiving any of these problems if | 
didn’t think the alternatives would turn out 
to be a lot more stressful. 





R. Ingvar Elle is a Hornet staff writer 
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years: the criticisms of the Soviet system 
sanctioned by Gorbachev have been so 
thorough and devastating that there is very 
litde chance of going back to either Stalin- 
ism or Brezhnevism in any simple way. 
Gorbachev has finally permitted people to 
say what they had privately understood for 
many years, namely, that the magical in- 
cantations of Marxism-Leninism were 
nonsense, that soviet socialism was not 
superior to the West in any respect but was 
in fact a monumental failure. The conserva- 
tive opposition in the USSR, consisting 
both of simple workers afraid of unemploy- 
ment and inflation and of party officials 
fearful of losing their jobs and privileges, is 
outspoken and may be strong enough to 
force Gorbachev's ouster in the next few 
years. But what both groups desire is tradi- 
tion, order, and authority, they manifest no 
deep commitment to Marxism-Leninism, 
except insofar as they have invested much 
of their own lives in it.(14) For authority to 
be restored in the soviet union after 
Gorbachev,s demolition work, itmust be on 
the basis of some new and vigorous ideol- 
ogy which has not yet appeared on the 
horizon. 

If we admit for the moment that the 
fascist and communist challenges to liber- 
alism are dead, are there any other ideologi- 
cal competitors left? Or put another way, 
are there contradictions in liberal society 
beyond that of class that are not resolvable: 
Two possibilities suggest themselves, 
those of religion and nationalism. 

The rise of religious fundamenialism in 
recent years within the Christian, Jewish, 
and Muslim traditions has been widely 
noted. one is inclined to say that the revival 
of religion in some way attests to a broad 
unhappiness with the impersonality and 
spiritual vacuity of liberal consumerist 
societies. Yet while the emptiness at the 
core of liberalism is most certainly a defect 
in the ideology— indeed, a flaw that one 
does not need the perspective of religion to 
recognize( 15)—it is not at all clear that it is 
remediable through politics. Modern liber- 
alism itself was historically a consequence 
of the weakness of religiously-based socie- 
ties which, failing to agree on the nature of 
the good life, could not provide even the 
minimal preconditions of peace and stabil- 
ity. In the contemporary world only Islam 
has offered a theocratic state as a political 
alternative to both liberalism and commu- 
nism. But the doctrine has little appeal for 
non-Muslims, and it is hard to believe that 
the movement will take on any universal 
significance. other less organized religious 
impulses have been successfully satisfied 
within the sphere of personal life that is 
permitted in liberal societies. 

The other major “contradiction” poten- 
tially unresolvable by liberalism is the one 
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posed by nationalism and other forms of 
racial and ethnic consciousness. It is cer- 
tainly true that a very large degree of con- 
flict since the Battle of Jena has had its roots 
in nationalism. Two cataclysmic world 
wars in this century have been spawned by 
the nationalism of the developed worid in 
various guises, and if those passions have 
been muted to a certain extent in postwar 
Europe, they are stillextremely powerful in 
the Third World. Nationalism has been a 
threat to liberalism historically in Ger- 
many, and continucs to be one in isolated 
parts of “post-historical” Europe like 
Northern Ireland. 

But it is not clear that nationalism repre- 
sents an irreconcilable contradiction in the 
heart of liberalism. In the first place, na- 
tionalism is not one single phenomenon hut 
several, ranging from mild cultural nostal- 
gia to the highly organized and elaborately 
articulated doctrine of National Socialism. 
Only systematic nationalisms of the latter 
sort can qualify as a formal ideology on the 
level of liberalism or communism. The vast 
majority of the world’s nationalist move- 
ments do not have a political program 
beyond the negative desire of independ- 
ence *from* some other group or people, 
and do not offer anything like a comprehen- 
sive agenda for socio-economic organiza- 
tion. As such, they are compatible with 
doctrines and ideologies that do offer such 
agendas. While they may constitute a 
source of conflict for liberal societies, this 
conflict does not arise from liberalism itself 
so much as from the fact that the liberalism 
in question is incomplete. Certainly a great 
deal of the world’s ethnic and nationalist 
tension can be explained in terms of 
peoples who are forced to live in unrepre- 
sentative political systems that they have 
not chosen. While it is impossible to rule 
out the sudden appearance of new ideolo- 
gies or previously unrecognized contradic- 
tions in liberal societies, then, the present 
world seems to confirm that the fundamen- 
tal principles of socio-political organiza- 
tion have not advanced terribly far since 
1806. Many of the wars and revolutions 
fought since that time have been under- 
taken in the name of ideologies which 
claimed to be more advanced than liberal- 
ism, but whose pretensions were ultimately 
unmasked by history. In the meantime, they 
have helped to spread the universal homo- 
geneous state to the point where it could 
have a significant effect on the overall 
character of international relauons. 

What are the implications of the end of 
history for international relations? Clearly, 
the vast bulk of the Third World remains 
very much mired in history, and will be a 
terrain of conflict for many years to come. 
But let us focus for the time being on the 
larger and more developed states of the 


world who after all account for the greater 
part of world politics. Russia and China are 
not likely to join the developed nations of 
the West as liberal societies any ume in the 
foreseeable future, but suppose for a 
moment that Marxism-Leninism ceases to 
be a factor driving the foreign policies of 
these states—a prospect which, if not yet 
here, the last few years have made a real 
possibility. now will the overall character- 
istics of a de-ideologized world differ from 
those of the one with which we are familiar 
at such a hypothetical juncture? 

The most common answer is not very 
much. For there is a very widespread belief 
among many observers of international 
relations that underneath the skin of ideol- 
ogy is a hard core of great power national 
interest that guarantees a fairly high level of 
competition and conflict between nations. 
Indeed, according to one academically 
popular school of international relations 
theory, conflict inheres in the international 
system as such, and to understand the pros- 
pects for conflictone must look at the shape 
of the system-for exampie, whether it is 
bipolar or multipolar—rather than at the 
specific character of the nations and re- 
gimes that constitute it. This school in ef- 
fect applies a Hobbesian view of politics to 
international relations, and assumes that 
aggression and insecurity are universal 
characteristics of human societies rather 
than the product of specific historical 
circumstances. 

Believers in this line of thought take the 
relations that existed between the partici- 
pants in the classical nineteenth century 
European balance of power as a model for 
what a deideologized contemporary world 
would look like. Charles Krauthammer, for 
example, recently explained that if as a 
result of Gorbachev's reforms the USSR is 
shorn of Marxist-Leninist ideology, its 
behavior will revert to that of nineteenth 
century imperial Russia.(16) While he 
finds this more reassuring than the threat 
posed by a communist Russia, he implies 
that there will still be asubstantial degree of 
competition and conflict in the interna- 
tional system, just as there was say between 
Russia and Britain or Wilhelmine Germany 
in the last century. This is, of course, a 
convenient point of view for people who 
want to admit that something major is 
changing in the soviet union, but do not 
want to accept responsibility for recom- 
mending the radical policy redirection 
implicit in such a view. But is it rue? 

In fact, the notion that ideology is a 
superstructure imposed on a substratum of 
permanent great power interest is a highly 
questionable proposition. For the way in 
which any state defines its national interest 
is not universal but rests on some kind of 
prior ideological basis, just as we saw that 
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economic behavior is determined by a prior 
state of consciousness. In this century, 
states have adopted highly articulated doc- 
trines with explicit foreign policy agendas 
legitimizing expansionism, like Marxism- 
Leninism or National Socialism. 

The expansionist and competitive be- 
havior of nineteenth-century European 
States rested on no less ideal a basis, it just 
so happened that the ideology driving it 
was less explicit than the doctrines of the 
twentieth century. For one thing, most 
“liberal” European societies were illiberal 
insofar as they believed in the legitimacy of 
imperialism, that is, the right of one nation 
torule over other nations without regard for 
the wishes of the ruled. The justifications 
for imperialism varied from nation to na- 
tion, from a crude belief in the legitimacy of 
force, particularly when applied to non- 
Europeans, to the White Man’s Burden and 
Europe’s Christianizing mission, to the 
desire to give people of color access to the 
culture of Rabelais and Molicre. But what- 
ever the particular ideological basis, every 
“developed” country believed in the ac- 
ceptability of higher civilizations ruling 
lower ones-including, incidentally, the 
United States with regard tw the Philip- 
pines. This led to a drive for pure territorial 
aggrandizement in the latter half of the 
century and played no small role in causing 
the Great War. The radical and deformed 
outgrowth of nineteenth-century imperiai- 
ism was German fascism, an ideology 
which justified Germany's right not only to 
rule over non-European peoples, but over 
all non-German ones. But in retrospect it 
seems that Hitler represented a diseased 
bypath in the general course of European 
development, and since his fiery defeat, the 
legitimacy of any kind of territonal aggran- 
dizement has been’ thoroughly 
discredited.|, since the second World War, 
European nationalism has been defanged 
and shorn of any real relevance to foreign 
policy, with the consequence that the nine- 
teenth-century model of great power be- 
havior has become a serious anachronism. 
The most extreme form of nationalism that 
any Western European state has mustered 
since 1945 has been Gaullism, whose self 
assertion has been confined largely to the 
realm of nuisance politics and culture. 
International life for the part of the world 
that has reached the end of history is far 
more preoccupied with economics than 
with politics or strategy. 

The developed states of the west do 
maintain defense establishments and in the 
postwar period have competed vigorously 
for influence to meet a worldwide commu- 
nist threat. This behavior has been driven, 
however, by an external threat from states 
that possess overtly expansionist ideolo- 
See History, page 16 
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gies, and would not exist in their absence. 
To take the “neo-realist” theory seriously, 
one would have to believe that “natural” 
competitive behavior would reassert itself 
among the OECD states were Russia and 
China to disappear from the face of the 
earth. That is, West Germany and France 
woul! arm themselves against each other as 
they did in the 1930s, Australia and New 
Zealand would send military advisers to 
block each others’ advances in Africa, and 
the U.S.-Canadian border would become 
fortified. Such a prospect is, of course, 
ludicrous: minus Marxist-Leninist ideol- 
ogy, we are far more likely to see the 
“Common Marketization” of world poli- 
tics than the disintegration of the EEC into 
nineteenth-century competitiveness. In- 
deed, as our experience in dealing with 
Europe on matters such as terrorism or 
Libya prove, they are much further gone 
than we down the road that denies the 
legitimacy of the use of force in interna- 
tional politics, even in self defense. 

The automatic assumption that Russia 
shorn of its expansionist communist ideol- 
ogy should pick up where the czars left off 
just prior to the Bolshevik Revolution is 
therefore a curious one. It assumes that the 
evolution of human consciousness has 
stood still in the meantime, and that the 
soviets, while picking up currently fashion- 
abie ideas in the realm of economics, will 
return to foreign policy views a century out 
of date in the rest of Europe. This is cer- 
tainly not what happened to China after it 
began its reform process. Chinese competi- 
tiveness and expansionism on the world 
scene have virtually disappeared: Beijing 
no longer sponsors Maoist insurgencies or 
tries to cultivate influence in distant Afri- 
can countries as it did in the 1960s. This is 
not to say that there are not troublesome 
aspects 10 comtemporary Chinese foreign 
policy, such as the reckless sale of ballistic 
missile technology in the Middle East, and 
the PRC continues to manifest traditional 
great power behavior in its sponsorship of 
the Khmer Rouge against Vietnam. But the 
former is explained by commercial motives 
and the latter is a vestige of earlier ideologi- 
cally-based rivalries. The new China far 
more resembles Gaullist France than pre- 
World War | Germany. The real question for 
the future, however, is the degree to which 
Soviet elites have assimilated the con- 
sciousness of the universal homogeneous 
state that is post-Hitler Europe. From their 
writings and from my own personal con- 
tacts with them, there is no question in my 
mind that the liberal soviet intelligentsia 
rallying around Gorbachev has arrived at 
the end of history view in a remarkably 
short tine, due in no small measure to the 
contacts they have had since the Brezhnev 
era with the larger European civilization 
around them. “new political thinking,” the 
general rubric for their views, describes a 
“world dominated by economic concerns, in 
which there are no ideological grounds for 


major conflict between nations, and in 
which, consequently, the use of military 
force becomes less legitimate. As Foreign 
Minister Shevaradnadze put it in mid- 
1988: 

The struggle between two opposing systems 
is no longer a determining tendency of the pres- 
ent day era. At the modem stage, the ability to 
build up material wealth at an accelerated rate on 
the basis of front-ranking science and high-level 
techniques and technology, and to distribute it 
fairly, and through joint efforts w restore and 
protect the resources necessary for mankind's 
survival acquires decisive importance. (18) 

The post-historical consciousness repre- 
sented by “new thinking” is only one pos- 
sible future for the Soviet Union, however. 
There has always been a very strong current 
of great Russian chauvinism in the Soviet 
Union, which has found freer expression 
since the advent of glasnost. It may be 
possibile to return to traditional Marxism- 
Leninism for a while as a simple rallying 
point for those who want to restore the 
authority that Gorbachev has 
dissipaicd.But as in Poland, Marxism- 
Leninism is dead as a mobilizing ideology: 
under its banner people cannot be made to 
work harder, and its adherents have lost 
confidence in themselves. Unlike the 
propagators of traditional Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, however, ultranationalists in the 
USSR believe in their Slavophile cause 
passionately, and one gets the sense that the 
fascist alternative is not one that has played 
itself out entirely there. 

The Soviet Union, then, is at a fork in the 
road: it can start down the path that was 
staked out by Western Europe forty-five 
years ago, a path that most of Asia has 
followed, or it can realize its own unique- 
ness and remain stuck in history. The 
choice it makes will be highly important for 
us, given the Soviet Union's size and mili- 
tary strength, for that power will continue 
to preoccupy us and slow our realization 
that we have already emerged on the other 
side of history. 

The passing of Marxism-Leninism first 
from China and then from the Soviet Union 
will mean its death as a living ideology of 
there may be some isolated true believers 
iefi in places like Managua, Pyongyang, or 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, the fact that 
there is not a single large state in which it is 
a going concern undermines completely its 
pretensions to being in the vanguard of 
human history. And the death of this ideoi- 
Ogy means the growing “Common 
Marketization” of international relations, 
and the diminution of the likelihood of 
large-scale conflict between states. 

This does not by any means imply the end 
of international conflict per se. For the 
world at that point would be divided be- 
tween a part that was historical and a part 
that was post-historical. Conflict between 
States still in history, and between those 
Staies and those at the end of history, would 
still be possible. There would still be a high 


and perhaps rising level of ethnic and na- 
tionalist violence, since those are impulses 
incompletely played out, even in parts of 
the post-historical world. Palestinians and 
Kurds, Sikhs and Tamils, Irish Catholics 
and Walloons, Armenians and Azeris, will 
continue to have their unresolved griev- 
ances. This implies that terrorism and wars 
of national liberation will continue to be an 
important item on the international agenda. 
But large-scale conflict must involve large 
States still caught in the grip of history, and 
they are what appear to be passing from the 
scene. 

The end of history will be a very sad time. 
The struggle for recognition, the willing- 
ness to risk one’s life for a purely abstract 
goal, the worldwide ideological struggle 
that called forth daring, courage, imagina- 
tion and, and idealism, will be replaced by 
economic calculation, the endless solving 
of technical problems, environmental con- 
cerns, and the satisfacuon of sophisticated 
consumer demands. In the post-historical 
period there will be neither art nor philoso- 
phy, just the perpetual caretaking of the 
museum of human history. I can feei in 
myself, and see in others around me, a 
power?! nostalgia for the me when his- 
tory existed. Such nostaigia, in fact, will 
continue to fuel competition and conflict 
even in the post-historical world for some 
time to come. Even though I recognize its 
inevitability, I have the most ambivalent 
feelings for the civilization that has been 
created in Europe since 1945, with its north 
Auanuc and Asian offshoots. Perhaps this 
very prospect of centuries of boredom at 
the end of history will serve to get history 
Started once again. 

Notes: 

1. Koveje’s best-known work is his Introduction 
2 la lecture de Hegel (Paris: Editions Gallimard, 
1947), which is a transcript of the Ecole Prac- 
tique lecture from the 1930s. This book is avail- 
able in English entitled Introduction to the 
Reading of Hegel arranged by Raymond Que- 
neau, edited by Allan Bloom, and ti anslated by 
James Nichols (New York: Basic Books, 1969). 
2. In this respect Kojeve stands in sharp contrast 
to contemporary German interpreters of Hegel 
like Herbert Marcuse who, being more sympe- 
thetic to Marx, regarded Hegel ultimately as an 
historically bound and incomplete philosopher. 
3. Kojeve alternatively identified the end of 
history with the post war “American way of 
life,” toward which he thought the Soviet Union 
was moving as well. 

4. This notion was expressed in the famous 
aphorism from the preface to the Philosophy of 
History to effect that “everything that is rational 
is real, and everything that is real rational.” 

5. Indeed, for Hegel the very dichotomy be- 
tween the ideal and material worlds was itself 
only an apparent one that was ultimately over- 
come by the self-conscious subject; in his sys- 
tem, the material world itself is only an aspect of 
mind. 

6. In fact, modern economists, recognizing that 
man does not always behave as a profit-maxi- 
muzer, posit a “utility” function, utility being 
either income or some other good that can be 
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maximized: leigsure, sexual satisfaction, or the 
pleasurre of philosophizing. That profit must be 
replaced with a value like utility indicates the 
cogency of the idealist perspective. 

7. One need look no further than the recent 
performance of Vietnamese irnmigrants in the 
U.S. school system when compared to their 
black or Hispanic classmates to realize that 
culture and consciousness are absolutely crucial 
to explain not only economic behavior but virtu- 
ally every other important aspect of life as well. 
8. I understand that a full explanation of the 
origins of the reform movements in China and 
Russia is a good deal more complicated than this 
simple formula would suggest. The Soviet re- 
form, for example, was motivated in good 
measure by Moscow's sense of insecurity in the 
technological-military realm. Nonetheless, nei- 
ther country on the eve of its reforms was in such 
a state of material crisis that one could have 
predicied the surprising reform paths ultimately 
taken. 

9. It is sll not cledar whether the Soviet Peoples 
are as “Protestant” as Gorbachev and will follow 
him down that path. 

10. The internal politics of the Byzantine Em- 
pire at the time of Justinian revolved around a 
conflict between the so-called monophysites 
and monothelites, who believed that the unity of 
the Holy Trinity alternatively one of nature or of 
will. This conflict corresponded to some extent 
to one between proponents of different racing 
teams in the Hippodrome in Byzantium and ied 
to a not insignificant level of political violence. 
Modern historians would tend to seek the roots 
of such conflicts in antagonisms between social 
classes or some other modern economic cate- 
gory, being unwilling to believe that men would 
kill each other over the nature of the Trinity. 
11.] am not using the term “fascist” here in its 
most precise sense, fully aware of the frequent 
misuse of this term to denounce anyone to the 
right of the user. "Fascism" dhere denotes any 
organized ultra-nationalist movement with 
universalistic pretensions--not universalistic 
with regard to its nationalism, of course, since 
the latter is exclusive by definition, but with 
regard to the movement's belief in its right 
rule other people. Hence Imperial Japan would 
qualify as fasicst while former strongman 
Swessner's Paraguay or Pinochet's Chile would 
not. Obviously fascist ideologies cannot be 
univesalistic in the sense of Marxism or liberal- 
ism, but the structure of the doctrine can be 
transferred from country to country. 

12. I use the example of Japan with some cau- 
tion, since Kojeve late in his life came to con- 
clude that Japan, with its culsure based on purely 
formal arts, proved thai the universal homoge- 


13. This is not true in Poland and Hungary, how- 
ever, whose Communist parties have taken 
moves toward tru power-sharing and pluralism. 
14. This is particularly tru of the leading Soviet 
conservative, former Second Secretary Yegor 
Ligachev, who has publicly recognized many of 
the deep defects of the Brezhnev period. 

15. I am thinking particularly of Rousseau and 
the Western philosophical tradition that flows 
from himnm that was highly critical of Lockean 
or Hobbesian liberalism from the standpoint of 
classical political philosophy as well. 

16.See his articiem, “Beyond the Cold War,” 
New Republic, Dec. 19, 1988. 
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